


























YANKEE 


for Christmas this Year 


No gift will be more 
acceptable, carrying with 
it as it does not only the 
charm and beauty of 
YANKEE but also the 
practical value of the 
150-year-old veteran — 
Robert Thomas’ 1942 
OLD FARMER'S’ AL- 
MANAC, this year cele- 
brating its sesquicen- 
tennial. You'll find your 
friends and relatives will 
welcome this all year 
‘round entertainment and 
enlightenment as much 
if not more than any 
other gift you might send 
them. 

You may send as many 
gift subscriptions as you 
please at these special 
rates, but no orders will 
be accepted after Decem- 
ber 25 at these rates. So 
we urge you to send in 
your order now. 


150th YEAR 








THE SESQUICENTENNIAL NUMBER 
150th Continuous Year of Publication 





Merrp Christmas 
from BOB and 





PORTRAITS OF FOUNDER AND WIFE 








“As necessary in every YANKEE home as the 
daily newspaper and the family Bible” 


To Order: You need 
not send any money with 
your order unless you 
prefer to do so. A bill 
payable after January 
first will be sent later. 
A convenient order blank 
will be found in this 
issue of YANKEE. Be 
sure to fill in your own 
name and address. 

To announce your gift 
subscription of YANKEE, 
we will send (in the 
donor’s name) the attrac- 
tive 1942 OLD FARM- 
ER’S ALMANAC (shown 
here) with a copy of our 
Christmas issue to reach 
the recipient at Christ- 


mas time. 


Special Rates for Christmas Gifts of 


YANKEE 


(including the 1942 Old Farmer’s Almanac) 


ONE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION ; 
TWO OR MORE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Give your order to Your Local Agent or News Dealer NOW e 
(Subscription Department), Dublin, New Hampshire 


: $2.85 
: . Each $2.00 
or send to YANKEE 


P.S. — And don't forget the friends you gave to last year —a word from you and we'll notify them you 
are renewing for them again. By letting us know soon, it will save confusion. 





INDIVIDUAL COPIES OF THE 1942 OLD FARMER'S ALMANAC ON SALE AT YOUR LOCAL NEWSSTAND NOVEMBER 29, 1941 
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is a many duty supdost: 
You know it as an essen- 
tial to good cookery, of 
course. But do you also 
know that this same de- 
pendable Baking Soda is 
pure Bicarbonate of 
Soda? That you can use 
it in the treatment of any 
condition that calls for 
that essential remedy? 
Both Arm & Hammer 
and Cow Brand Baking 
Soda are classified as 
Official U.S.P. Remedies 
by the Council on Phar- 
macy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical 
Association. Soyouknow 
that they are of depend- 
able quality. Yet their 
cost is just a few pennies’ 
a wire ig ks», your 
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THE PURITAN 


@A_ distinguished address, 
but not an expensive one. 


@ Free automobile parking 
right on the hotel grounds 
for all who come by car. 

@ Quiet enough for a good 
night’s rest yet, by the rapid 
transit system, only a few 
minutes from any part of 
the city. 


Remember, The Puritan is 


Modern! 
Distinguished ! 
Inexpensive ! 


Send for descriptive folder 
and detailed rates. 


HOTEL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Edward J. Vinnicombe, Jr. 
Resident Manager 


Telephone: KENmore 1480 




















NEW, ONE-NIGHT-OUT, 

THROUGH SLEEPING-CAR 

SERVICE FROM BOSTON 
AND NEW ENGLAND 


ON THE STREAMLINER 


SILVER METEOR 


Beginning Dec. 13 — Tues., Thurs. and 
Sats.—to Dec. 27—then daily. Sections, 
compartments, drawing rooms. Fast run- 
ning time. Coach passengers connect with 
Silver Meteor at Penna. Sta., New York. 
LV. BOSTON 8:20 A.M. DAILY 


Consult local ticket agent or J. A. Blaser, 
N.E.P.A., 310 Old South Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


GO MODERN! 
GO SEABOARD! 





“Village Postoffice” 


Courtesy Wood Art Gallery 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Take Courage Now 

and pull in your belt and dare to be true to 
the best that is in us. We who believe in 
YANKEE have waited a good many months 
and years for the green fields just beyond 

From a small band in Northern New Eng- 
land, we have grown to an army of many 
thousands. In this we have asked for com- 
mon decency, a regard for the other fellow, 
individual independence and integrity, toler- 
ance .. . things of the spirit . . . on which 
all else depends in this vital crisis. 

We've had to come a long way to get to 
this great divide. YANKEE had to get 
beyond Peterborough and Keene and Boston 
and Providence and New York and Phila- 
delphia and Chicago — to take its rightful 
place in the national thinking. The chal- 
lenge was there and we have met it. 

Consider these orders which reached us 
these past few days from the American News 
Company. Ponder upon the location of these 
branches placing orders for the first time 
this month. 

Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Erie, Pitts- 
burg, Central, Scranton, Raleigh, Miami, 
Wisconsin, Western, Hammond, Grand 
Rapids, Kalamazoo, Muskegon, Saginaw, 
Cleveland, Akron, Youngstown, Buckeye, 
Marion, Zanesville, Charleston, Hunting- 
ton, Evansville, Muncie, Lexington, La- 
Crosse, Cedar Rapids, Omaha, Lincoln, 
Sioux Falls, Oklahoma City, St. Joseph, 
Tulsa, Jackson, Texas, Austin, Harlingen, 
Utah, Boise, Puget Sound, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Bakersfield, El Paso, Po- 
mona, Santa Ana, and Santa Barbara. 


Here is the factual evidence that the 
YANKEE spirit the country over has 
awakened. The Yanks are coming and with 
them the stuff that’s going to knock a lot 
of cockeyed ideas .. . including Hitlerism 

.. into the dump. Take courage, brother 
We're with you. 

Incidentally, if that wise apple in Nor- 
folk, Nebraska, who has been amusing him- 
self recently by returning blank Christmas 
gift cards, on which we have to pay four 
cents postage, will put his gol-blasted self 
in appearance here for a moment or two 
we'll give him an able demonstration of 
what we used to call in the old days the 
“‘bum’s rush.”’ 


New England Wood 


This little, sunlit copse might be 

Any swept and tidy English wood, 

Gay King Henry might have stood 

Beneath this royal beech, impatiently 

Waiting, shadows on his head, 

For word to come that Anne Boleyn was 

dead. 

Richard might have hunted here. 

Elizabeth, with Leicester at her side, 

Have joined in laughter, to outride 

The fugitive and velvet-hided deer. 

Strange, this drowsy stream that hems 

Our fields, is water-brother to the Thames, 

And strange, that time has turned the page, 

To join these Englands, in their heritage. 

BIANCA BRADBURY 

(In the N. Y. Herald-Tribune.) 
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Here and There 
Loneliest kid on a bicycle is John Prue of 
Nashville Plantation, Maine. Only one boy 
and one bicycle in town. What the heck. 
... Troy, New York, was the home town 
of ‘“Uncle Sam’’ Wilson, the Yankee brick- 
layer who became the symbol of the nation. 
Making grist of this, the city organized an 
Inter-American week, October 5-12. Highly 
successful. .. . Thrifty Connecticut is the 
first state to hit upon the idea of permanent 
number plates for motor vehicles — issuing 
plates having a slot device for insertion of a 
receipt showing payment of annual fees. 
Defense needs would be well served by such 
saving in metal.... John S. Fay, Jr., of 
Monson, Mass., used his Dad's power lawn- 
mower to rig up a homemade coal stoker, 
thereby winning the “Yankee Ingenuity"’ 
scholarship at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. *‘I was too lazy to shovel,"’ said 
John. . . . Hats off to James Howe of Lan- 
caster, N. H., one hundred years old Sep- 
tember 17. Mr. Howe keeps a diary and 
records temperature readings both night 
and morning. May we do as much at the 
century mark.... You may hunt elk in the 
towns of Acworth, Unity, Washington, 
Goshen and Stoddard, New Hampshire — if 
you are a resident of that state. Season (sub- 
ject to change), December 16-January 1 
The earthquakes of last spring, not the 
drought are the cause (it’s said) of artesian 
wells going dry in the vicinity of Peter- 
borough, N. H. Some shallow wells that 
are usually dry toward summer's close were 
reported brimming over after a rainless 
month. 


Forest Notes 


organ of the Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests, has sound advice 
to forest owners. We quote from the Septem- 
ber issue, an editorial by Editor Lawrance 
W. Rathbun. 

“Our real problem in New Hampshire 
forestry is not to curtail forest use but to 
stimulate the growth of the material we 
need. Selected fuelwood cuttings are the 
cheapest and easiest way to increase the rate 
of growth and value on nearly all our forest 
area. There is a good old saying ‘chop your 
own wood and it will warm you twice.’ 
There is no better exercise for keeping fit 
than chopping wood, and neighborhood 
parties for sawing the four-foot wood into 
short lengths are a good old custom. In short, 
a forester can think of innumerable reasons 
why wood is the ideal source for heat and, 
for those who own woodlands, no reasons 
other than armchair ease, expensive and 
softening, for other fuels. 

“With a little time and patience one can 
frequently find friends and neighbors who 
will welcome the opportunity to cut their 
own wood. A preliminary marking will ‘o- 
sure benefit of proper thinning as payment 


for the wood. Try it on your neighbors! 
We have!"’ 





Startled stag . . . the beauty of flight has been caught 
by the brush of Jacob Bates Abbott and translated in 
full color on this sterling silver cigarette box. $85. 


Painted just for 


AND COMPANY 
15 ARLINGTON STREET 


























BOSTON, MASS. 














From NEW ENGLAND 
to P A R | y 


is nearer than you think! 


* One of New York’s out- 
standing hotels notable for 
its convenience to the lead- 
ing motor ways leading into 
the city from all points in 
New England. 


And there are many other things 
about the Hotel Paris that all 
New Englanders will appreciate . . . 
its location in one of the city’s most 
distinguished residential neighbor- 
hoods, but a step from beautiful 
Riverside Drive . . . its rooftop so- 
larium, with a sweeping view of the 
Hudson . . . its swimming pool. . . 
the excellence of its cuisine, and 
the moderate rates for meals and 
rooms. 


Room, private bath and radio, from 
$2.00 daily 





HOTEL PARIS 


West End Avenue at 97th Street 
New York City 





Wt Head tor tHe 
SKI COUNTRY 


There's ski-fun for 
everyone, here in win- 
ter’s wonderland ... 
at any one of nearly 
seventy-five snow 
sports centers. Come 
soon. Let the new 
Winter Sports Guide 
help you make your 
plans. 


——o—™~ 
- tosuscoosooeeoooe™ 
—— 


STATE PLANNING & DEVELOPMENT COMM. 
407 Capitol St., Concord, N. H. 
YES, send me a free Winter 


| oie 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Sports Guide 














NEw HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 


120th year. 40 boys entered 
24 colleges last year. Experi- 
enced faculty. Attention to 
each boy’s needs. Athletics 
for every boy. In the heart 
of the winter sports region, 
110 miles from Boston. Mod- 
ern buildings. 156 boys from 
15 states. 


Frederick Smith, A. M. 
Box 169 - - - New Hampton, N. H. 
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Do not forget 


The Work Of 

The Salvation Army 
For The Needy 

At Christmas 





Do not forget 


To Remember 
The Salvation Army 
In Your Will 


4 & 




















For DEFENSE 


BUY 


UNITED 
STATES 
SAVINGS 


BONDS 
AND STAMPS 














OLD RED FARMHOUSE 


FOR SALE, southern New Hampshire, 65 
acres cleared and woodland. 1,000 feet el- 
evation. View. House 10 rooms, 2 baths, 2 
fireplaces, oil heat, driven well, guest 
house, 3-car garage. Address inquiries to 
Yankee Magazine, 35 Fayette St., Boston. 














A convenient 
way to add 
onion flavor. 





















LETTERS 


Belated Thrush 


Dear YANKEE: 

A bred-in-the bone Yankee, whose an- 
cestors were founders of various New Eng- 
land cities, salutes you from “‘Boom-town”™’ 
California. 

Each spring I come back with the blue- 
birds and the sun, and every winter I long 
to feel the frost on my face. If New England 
has kissed you in the mouth, the memory 
haunts you however far you roam, however 
wide the horizons 

I am sure I saw a 











belated thrush fly 
silently through the woods in the fore- 
ground of the cover picture on your October 
issue 


MCW, 
San Diego, Calif. 
Plums 
Dear YANKEE: 
You win. I enclose the needed plunk. 
Plunk! 


GEW, 
Manchester, N. H. 


Rural Mail Carrier 
Dear YANKEE: 

I am a rural mail carrier, but Christmas 
with all the extras in service, and cold and 
maybe blocked roads will be a pleasure to 
me, because I am delegated by the Post 
Office Department and thousands of people 
from everywhere to take greetings and 
presents to their friends. My only regret is 
that I must take bills and bad news to any- 
one at this time. 

I am indeed thankful for blessings re- 
ceived, and I keep in mind still the seven 
Brave Yanks in the December, 1940, issue 
of YANKEE. 

WEL, 


Brandon, Vt 


More Hawks 
Dear YANKEE: 

I read the letter signed GSD, Manchester, 
N. H., and agree with it. I believe all 
hawks are ‘‘detrimental to the progress of 
bird life,"’ difference of opinion in your 
office to the contrary. A  broad-winged 
hawk and her progeny have practically 
driven away the hermit thrushes from our 
woods, or eaten them up, and did their best 
to frighten away and eat up little robins 
that had a nest near our cottage. They 
would have succeeded, too, if we had not 
been actively alert to the danger. Red- 
eyed vireos were taken out of their nest and 
thrown on the ground to die, also I found 


yellow-throated vireos treated in the same 
way. Our striped pet chipmunk was afraid 
to come out for peanuts, and except that 
we put a chicken-wire over a hermit thrush’s 
nest several years ago, when the little birds 
had hatched out, they too would have been 
taken. One morning Mr. Broad-Wing was 
sitting on the chicken wire, but didn’t know 
how to get inside. They are usually pic- 
tured with a snake as their prey. But I have 
seen four or five snakes around this summer, 
and the broad-wings evidently prefer song 
birds. 

To protect hawks is to scare off ail other 
birds that add so much to our pleasure and 
profit. The ‘‘Hitlers of the woods,"’ as we 
call these hawks, do not need our pro- 
tection 

MKM, 
Munsonville, N. H. 


Too Small 
Dear YANKEE 

Many years ago my mother said to me, “Son. 
it is unfortunate the Boston Transcript, having so 
much to print, is obliged to use smaller type, 
reducing it almost from month to month.”’ 

To me it was a startling and sad indication of 
her advancing years. 


A large proportion of your readers may be 
of the older generation who hold in loving 
remembrance the fullness of New England's 
past and are endeavoring to bring back 
some of these treasured memories through 
your pages, seemingly in an ever-dimming 
light. 

Is it possible to aid us? A wee bit 
larger, well suited to soft candlelight. 

One oF THE OLDER GENERATION 


How’s This ?—<z. 


Up New Hampshire Way 

It seems a far cry back home to lots of 
New England boys in training in the sunny 
south — but pretty often of late an echo 
or two comes in at YANKEE’S open win- 
dow. Private Charles O. Bailey, Company 
L, 6th Regiment, Quartermaster Training 
Center at Camp Lee, Virginia, wafted this 
up to us. 
So far from home, yet so near in heart 
One never knows where next he'll be. 
Fate puts us here and there without our say 


But my true self is there, yes, all of me, 
Up home, up New Hampshire way. 


Shady lawns, broad fields and strong stone walls— 
Red barns, white house — the place I like the best. 
Though I can’t figure out why it beats all 

To me it's better far than all the rest. 

Perhaps, maybe, it’s just because 

It's home, my home, up New Hampshire way. 


Queries 
Where can I buy chestnuts? I don’t want 
very many — even a quart would do — and 
I would pay any reasonable price. 
OGM, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Can anyone give me information regarding 
the Israel Putnam house in Salem, Mass., 
and about the family tree? 

B.C. 




















































en A Pleasing Bulletin 
hat is that edited by Jason Almus Russell, many 
h’s times a contributor to YANKEE — The 
rds Middle Border Bulletin. It is published in 
een Mitchell, South Dakota, by The Friends of 
was the Middle Border, whose founders include 
ow Joseph H. Edge, Stewart Edward White, 
ic- John Dewey, James Truslow Adams, as well 
ave as Hamlin Garland and Gutzon Borglum 
‘er, (both deceased). 2 
ng ox good provides so much = 
To Yankee’s Library wh 
a - vos ey authoritative booklets on RY at such low cost as the in 
the birds of New Jersey. These were sent ¢ o r 
aa us with the compliments of their author, s nich reaches peak quality 
Professor Leon A. Hausman of the New Jer- ‘of - “ne 
sey College for Women. Professor Hausman oll of the State of Main . 
has recently visited Dublin for the special .\Y 
purpose of seeing the Goshawk'’s nest (some- 
thing more than spitting distance from the 
YANKEE office) and the collection of Gos- 
on. hawk eggs in the possession of Jacob Bates 
se, Abbott, YANKEE art director. 
of If Old-Fashioned 
i round and square dances are what you're 
after, Hope Grange in West Torrington, 
rh : Conn., holds a dance every Saturday eve- 
il ning. We'll be out with a full list of such “It takes Maine soil, Maine climate and 
igh dances soon. Write us about yours. a Plaine grower to produce a Maine Potato” 
™ Singular State Is New Hampshire a - 
bit It’s the only one in New England that 
c. doesn’t have a motto. But then, mottoes Have You Ever Thought 
may be embarrassing or misunderstood, as 
ne Walits Sieiieds® Ce tee, FOR who have known England, how much 
““B’gosh,"’ a Vermonter once declared, as he our New England, here and there, has the 
seal ic. “dhe cannes endiiel eth et” very feel and look of a typical British coun- 
. tryside? 
GARDENER'S 
of — TOOL BASKET 
ny $9.75 
sho rtd pty red 
in- ar | enamel with 
<4 26 set be 
ng er, Alumi- 
his num Garden 


Trowel, Cultivator, Bulb Trowel, Gloves, 
Rubber Kneeling-Mat, Box of Copper-wired 
Labels, Pencil, 100 ft. Garden Line and Reel, 
and Flower-gathering Shears. 


KREME SKIN 
(4) GARDEN GLOVES 
$1 pair 


Cream-treated. Mas- 
sages, softens and 
whitens the skin. Ideal 
for gardening, motor- 
ing or household uses. 





——— 
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STAINLESS STEEL 
TROWEL AND FORK 
$4.50 
Made of imported Fog 

ill 








ant lish stainless steel. W: Tt, 
last a lifetime. Packed an : 

- in attractive gift box. \ 
$4.50 complete; Indi- ' 
vidual tools a 2 

$2.50 each Rae ve 

r amp 6 alee 

S.y 132-138 Church St. Dept. ¥ New York City 
Branch Stores: Newark, N. & 
White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N.J. 
Stamford,Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 





‘“*Homer’s thyroid does the craziest things.’’ 
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MARY ELLEN CHASE’S 


greatest achievement! 


“All who loved ‘Mary Peters’ 
and ‘Silas Crockett’ will love 
also Miss Chase’s new Maine 
novel. But this triumphant 
story reaches far beyond 
Maine. It is a full-bodied 
American novel.”’ 


($2.75) Harper’s Magazine 





THE GIFT FOR 
THE WHOLE FAMILY 


Audubon's BIRDS OF AMER- 
ICA, all the 435 plates of the 
Elephant Folio reproduced in 
full color, now only $4.95! 


At your bookdealer’s, or direct 
from the publisher 


MACMILLAN, 60-5th Ave. 








New York City 
<a y 


Edi 2 
OF 
AMERICA’S MOST 
7 Wileliemeele) @-lele) 4 


Base bee! 
FANNIE FARMERS 


THE BOSTON COOKING-SCHOOL 

















Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 

scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 

New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 

Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 

92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 
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a | BOOK REVIEWS 


by James Malachy 


INSATIABLE CURIOSITY 


Dana of the Sun, by Alfred H. Fenton (Far- 
rar and Rinehart, 278 pp., $2.00). One 
hundred years ago an eager-minded boy left 
a Vermont farm to go by stagecoach to Buf- 
falo. He was to clerk for his uncle, and, 
eager to improve his mind (he'd tackled a 
Latin grammar at eleven), he got the Seneca 
Indians to teach him their language. This 
fondness for languages practically prepared 
him for Harvard College. Financial wor- 
ries, and eyes failing from overwork, were 
to interrupt his education, and the panic of 
1837 was to dislocate other lives as well as 
his. Among those who turned to religion 
and philosophy in an effort to adjust them- 
selves was George Ripley. Dana joined his 
“ideal community,’ Brook Farm, as teacher 
and general helper; was rewarded by meet- 
ing Emerson, Thoreau and Hawthorne. 
From there he turned to newspaper work. 
Always wanting to “‘keep the animals 
stirred up,"’ he was fired from the conserva- 
tive Boston Chronotype, but Greeley hired 
him as city editor of his Tribune. He 
“covered” the Paris revolution of 1848 and 
saw pasty-faced Louis Napoleon made presi- 
dent of the new republic; came home in '49 
to find a Gold Rush on and the slavery ques- 
tion gathering momentum; was fired by 
Greeley after fifteen years, only to become, 
in the words of Lincoln, ‘‘the eyes of the 
government at the front.” His reports, 
honest and impersonal, made Civil War 
history. 

Dana was forty-eight when he took over 
the New York Sun, his life work. During 
eleven of those thirty dynamic years the Sun 
had the largest circulation, the best staff, 
and the biggest financial return in the city, 
and Dana worked to the year he died. Suc 
cess and years never touched his modesty, 
his curiosities, nor his stab. The author, 
a journalist, writes easily and inspiringly. 

* * * * * * 


NORDHOFF AND HALL 


A new book by the authors of the** Bounty 
Trilogy,’’ Charles Nordhoff and James Nor- 
man Hall; Botany Bay (Atlantic-Little, 
Brown, 374 pp., $2.50). Following fact in 
all the essentials, this swift adventure story 
is especially timely, for it deals with Aus- 
tralia — New South Wales as it was called 
in 1787 when England first sent six shiploads 
of wretched convicts to ..nd a Penal 
Colony in the wilderness. (We forget that 
we got the felons before the Revolution.) 
Hugh Tallant, a young American refugee, 
convicted and sentenced for life after his 
first flyer at highway robbery, leaves New- 
gate, the infamous London prison which 











stank from a thousand years of human 
misery, to sail for Botany Bay. There are 
eight months of horror, jammed in with 
human dregs, then pitiful attempts to colo- 
nize and keep alive, and Tallant’s final at- 
tempt to escape. The characters are lusty 
as Reginald Marsh paintings; but warmer 
and more deeply felt. Thackeray and Dick- 
ens would find the meaty, colorful descrip- 
tions to their taste, especially the last tremen- 
dous scene, the hanging of Tom Oakley. 
A lovely girl sways the plot; and Garth is 
a woman to remember. A great story and 
an exceedingly interesting account of Aus- 


tralia and its early history. 
* * * * * * 


FAST BLACK 

Winner of the Thomas Jefferson Southern 
award for 1941 is Mr George's Joint, by Eliza- 
beth Lee Wheaton (E. P. Dutton, 375 pp., 
$2.50). The rise and fall of a food and dance 
joint, in the unsavory end of the Texas City 
negro quarter, run by Mr. George and his 
fat, lazy wife, Mis’ Annie. The fascinating 
extremes of that race; un-morality and 
childlike goodness, primitive cruelty and 
loving self-sacrifice, are pictured here as 
straight as if written by one of themselves. 
The dialect is equally authentic — and 
hypnotic. Open at any page — here George's 
father has arrived unheralded, and Mag- 
nolia, the hostess, who is virtuously adored 
by the terror, Fast Black, has found George: 
“They a lil, ole, propah black man in the 
funt that blowed in offn the streets, with a 
um-ber-ella an’ a gripsack,"’ she announced. 
‘He got his funny, loose britches pleated 
up behime with a safety pin, an’ he sot his 
funny-lookin’ lil se’f right down an’ tol’ me 
to run an’ hunt you. He made hisse’f 
rightly at home, an’ set an’ rattle his teefs 
an’ waggle his whiskahs jes lak a he-goat. 
Say he wanna see you right now.”’ 

The author has lived in Texas most of her 
life and was nurtured on printer’s ink. She 
has taught singing and bridge. Her interest 
in dramatics and social service has borne 
fruit in the quick laughter and tears, the 
quicker flash of a razor, which enliven her 
first novel. 

bd * * * * * 


“WE'LL ALL BE ELEPHANTS...” 


Mrs. Appleyard’s Year, by Louise Andrews 
Kent, is a month-by-month ramble with an 
exceptionally diverting family (Houghtoa 
Mifflin, 195 pp., $2.00). Mrs. A. may have 
the height and heft of the Venus de Milo 
but her heart and humor fill every bit of her. 
She has reached the age where she doesn’t 
have to pretend to like the things she 
doesn’t like. She admires horses — in color 
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ptints; skiing — in the movies; water — ina 
glass. She thinks it a poor arrangement that 
as people get older their eyes grow smaller 
and their ears larger. ‘‘Just keep it up,”” she 
says, “‘and we'll all be elephants."” Mr. 
A. looks dashing in his London clothes 
of 1909. They and their grown children 
spend hilarious summers in the ancient 
Appleyard homestead high in the Vermont 
hills. The book oozes expert information 
about cookery, scraping furniture, how to 
make old-time red paint. It is also full of 
beauty and loving-kindness, and should be 
required reading for fussy mothers and 
stodgy wives. 

* c+ ¢+ * *© *& 

MIDDLE AGE 

Now, Voyager (Houghton Mifflin, 350 pp., 
$2.00), by Olive Higgins Prouty, is a Cin- 
derella story of middle age. The doctor of a 
Vermont Sanitarium is the Fairy Godmother 
who re-educates an ill-at-ease typical Bos- 
tonian aunt into an enigmatic and desirable 
woman. During a prescribed Southern 
cruise, a romantic episode — not what the 
doctor ordered — completes her identifica- 
tion with her new self. Her return to Bos- 
ton and the savagely dominant mother is 
the real test of her emancipation. Charlotte 
wins that battle, but with love she stoops 
to conquer; having learned — which some 
never do — to be content with the stars, and 
not to ask for the moon. 

There are warm, penetrating flashes, re- 
calling Stella Dallas, the cuthor’s great 
popular success in six mediums, and the 
psychiatry is up to date. Social Boston gets 
its come-uppance, not so finely pointed as in 
Marquand’s books; but characters, such as 
the Brahmin who always sat next his love 
with the fingers of one hand interlocked 
with hers while the other gently patted her 
ribs, are drawn with observant humor. 

* * * * + * 

Middle-aged passion is also the nub of 
Margaret Flint’s October Fires (Dodd Mead, 
269 pp., $2.50). We liked her Back o° the 
Mountain and, though the scene shifts to a 
flourishing Maine village, there is the same 
simple presentation of an interesting situa- 
tion. Varney, a ‘‘nice’’ man, has a wander- 
ing eye. If a woman is slim he'd like to feed 
her cream; if curvesome he'd just naturally 
want to take her in his arms. That his wife 
is painfully thin doesn’t help his frus- 
trated situation. A disquieting book for 
those who would hold on to youth by its 
tail feathers. 

Long Week End, by Harlow Estes (Dodd 
Mead, 310 pp., $2.50). Livy, dark, rangy 
and outspoken, who has met Ames Chelsea 
twice, and kissed him oftener, is invited by 
him for a long week-end at home. Sure that 
his gesture indicates marriage, Livy throws 
up her job and arrives to be looked over by 
the most ill-tempered family in literature. 
Her beauty and breeziness make trouble 
every minute of those drama-laden days, and 
until the last sentence it is any man’s guess 
which way the poor girl will jump. Both 
Margaret Flint and Harlow Estes have won 


the Dodd Mead ten-thousand-dollar novel 
prize, and one expects more of them now 
than pleasant summer reading. 
. 2 &= =o 2 
SCRATCH 

Phoenix in East Hadley, by Maurice B. 
Cramer (Houghton Mifflin, 307 pp., $2.50). 
Scratch a real Yankee and you'll find a 
touch of mysticism. Mrs. Pickering, with 
her sisters and husband, her cats and the 
phoenixes who restored her bruised faith in 
the resurrection, centers an arresting and 
beautiful story of village life in Central 
Massachusetts. An ungainly, tactless 
woman whose spirit was full of mystery and 
wonder makes a curiously strong impression 
on the reader as well-as on the hostile vil- 
lage. You'll enjoy this book. 

* * * * * * 
PECULIAR MISCHANCE 

That Lofty Sky, by the author of ‘‘Country 
Editor,"’ Henry Beetle Hough (Doubleday 
Doran, 273 pp., $3.00). The time, the place, 
and the situation are out of the ordinary. 
Cadet Hugo Becker was not on board the old 
warship Schleswig-Holstein when she fired 
the first shot of World War II into the Dan- 
zig fortifications. A year before, as a train- 
ing ship, she had sailed up Table Bay in 
South Africa. Some of the cadets were sent 
to take a look along the coast of the Indian 
Ocean. By peculiar mischance Hugo stopped 
at the run-down hotel in Port Quentin. Love 
at first sight; accidents, some beyond his 
control, made him appear a deserter and a 
spy. No longer part of an ordered group, 
he could think neither quickly nor wisely, 
and ran away, guided by Jacob, a native 
black boy. A sensitive German not really 
fitted for Nazi regimentation, he was equally 
unfitted to deal with freedom. The exciting 
plot is skillfully handled. The few charac- 
ters are so vivid they jog themselves into a 
good movie. We cast Jean Arthur as Nicki, 
the English girl with whom Hugo lingered 
too long. We do not cast Gable as Hugo; 
but Harpo Marx, save for the accident of 
color, is Jacob. He would be colossal 
You'll like the book. 

* * * * * * 
FIRST AIDS FOR CHRISTMAS FROM 
COWARD-McCANN 

Little Nog, by Imogene Wolcott, versatile 
author of the ‘Yankee Cook Book"’ ($1.25). 
Each page with its spirited illustration by 
Walter Easly tells an old, old story in barn- 
yard clothing — how to get your man! 
Little Nog, the Glamour Chick, learned how 
to do it, to the rooster’s taste. 

One good laugh is more than most Christ- 
mas presents squeeze from the receiving end 
of the transaction. Here are three: How to 
Shoot Ducks; How to Shoot Quail; How to Catch 
Trout; all by R. Osborn. Very funny draw- 
ings and a sprinkling of words. Seventy-five 
cents each, and your sporting friends will 
reward you toothsomely. 

* * * * * * 

Weeds Are More Fun, by Priscilla Hovey 

Wright (Hale, Cushman and Flint, 123 pp., 





call the Great American Garden Movement 
or GAGM (pronounced if desired Gag’m) 
get its start?’’ If you think this is funny, 
you'll enjoy the mild poke-in-the-ribs at 
gardeners and their goofy ways; if not, you 
and I and Queen Victoria have something 


in common. 
> > 7. * > + 


A perfect book of its kind is From Man to 
Machine, by Agnes Rogers (Little, Brown, 
157 pp., $2.50). A pictorial history of in- 
vention. Large pages, mostly pictures, and 
some reading matter about the chief inven- 
tions on which our present machine age is 
based. Tools and Machines; Travel by 
Water; Light; Motion Pictures, are a few of 
the subjects. Children will learn a lot and 
like it, and so will their ignorant parents. 

* * * * * * 


MOSTLY ABOUT VERMONT 

Winter in Vermont, by Charles Edward 
Crane (A. A. Knopf, 304 pp., $3.50). This 
book tells everything about winter life in 
that vigorous and self-sufficient state, tells it 
in entertaining and informative detail, and 
with the easy authority of an old-timer. 
Fine photographs; fine book. 


The Covered Bridge, by Herbert Wheaton 
Congdon, with one hundred photographs 
by Edmund Homer Royce (Stephen Daye 
Press, 150 pp., $3.50). An able record of a 
fast-disappearing American landmark whose 
romance, stability and craftsmanship are 
typified by the structures remaining in Ver- 
mont. A companion to the author's “Old 
Vermont Houses."’ 


Vermont Is Where You Find It (Harcourt 
Brace, 118 pp.). Stories and pictures ar- 
ranged by Keith Jennison. Over one hun- 
dred remarkable photographs with, to us, 
irritating colloquialisms or proverbs on the 
page facing the picture. Carl Sandburg, how- 
ever, says he will be thumbing his copy as 
long as he lives so you pays your $2.50 and 
you takes your choice. 


The Harvard University Press sends us a 
handsome volume, Ports of Piscataqua, by 
William G. Saitonstall (244 pp., $3.50). 
The author spent ten years exploring that 
river and its tributaries, not only by canoe 
and other craft but by exhaustive study of 
old papers, diaries and letters. A scholarly 
and yet humanly absorbing Maritime His- 
tory of New Hampshire. Illustrations and 
maps. 

The Word of Faith — a Simplified Scripture, 
compiled by the Bible Students of Concord, 
Mass. (Concord Press, 379 pp., $1.50). A 
rearrangement of Old Testament and Apoc- 
ryphal writings in condensed and com- 
prehensible form, incidentally providing a 
consecutive historical record of the Hebrew 
people. The Psalms are in three groups, 
Meditation, Prayer and Praise. A reader, 
lost in the new nomenclature of the Books, 
will find in the complete index that Job, 
for instance, is in the Book of Discipline. A 
Yankee Bible — sound meat and no trim- 
mings. 
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From Henry Harrison, publisher, comes 
an armful of poetry, all wholesome, idealis- 
tic, and far removed from the dirt and 
misery of present siege and battle. 

Far Enough For All Years ($ .40, 31 pp.), 
by a Maine poet, Arthur Macdougall, Jr. 
Simple, quotable lyrics revealing a serene 
faith in this life and the next. 

Weeds and Rue ($1.60, 63 pp.), by Wini- 
fred Langworthy Brown, a teacher and 
critic of English, who gathers her charm- 
ing lyrics into a first book. 

Other Worlds Are Empty ($1.50, 63 pp.). So 
simply spoken that they have a singular 
appeal are these verses of Marie Moon Win- 
chester, a daughter of pioneers who lives in 
the mid-West. 

This Is Quiviva ($1.50, 63 pp.), by Genoa 
Morris, reflects a poised, cultivated per- 
sonality. We enjoyed the “Birth of Okla- 
homa.”’ 

From the southwest comes The Hermit's 
Peak and Other Poems ($1.50, 63 pp.), by 
Dudley B. Madden. Interesting Texan and 
Indian lore. ‘‘Tousel’’ is a most touching 
short lament. 

Blessed Are the Peace-Makers ($1.00, 63 pp.), 
by Gladys Houston Greiner. Her peace 
and nature-loving poetry gives no hint of 
the Suffragette — one of the first — who 
was arrested in front of the White House and 
went on a hunger strike while she was 
jailed. 

The most interesting of these poets is 
Jarvis Barlow, a Californian who writes in 
four languages, an artist, and editor of the 
monthly picture magazine, Pan. We quote, 
not the finest of his compact, graceful 
lyrics, but one which we copied for our- 
selves. 

To Ralph Church 
We sat around the magic glare of red carafes 
And gleamed among the mists of Saint Michel. 
There, did we not renew old times with new toasts 
And sip away the thousand sea-miles home? 
Now we are here, within a swallow of one another 
And cannot consume a few short mountain-miles 
And drink ourselves together! 

Two Fighters and Two Fines (Pioneer Pub- 
lishing Co., 710 Louisiana Street, Little 
Rock, Ark., 557 pp.), by Tom W. Campbell. 

This opus is dedicated to Charles A. Lind- 
bergh and it ranks him with Andrew Jack- 
son and Mathew Lyon in a foreword. The 
two last named are the subject of the book 
and fines mentioned in the title have to do 
with the extraordinary conditions under 
which these men lived. In spots the author 
writes entertainingly and well, and to us at 
least illuminates the little-known life of 
Mathew Lyon in extraordinary fashion. 
Every Yankee should know about Lyon — 
should know not only what Campbell has 
to say of him but the complete file as well. 
This man was without doubt one of the 
sinews of our early Republic. Entirely aside 
from his political contribution, which was 
considerable, the plain facts of his arrival 
here as a virtual slave, of his empire at Fair- 
haven, Vermont, and later in Kentucky, of 
his tragic old age (from the point of view 
at least of financial reward) make interest- 
ing if not thrilling reading 


Yes, folks were chucked into jail, even 
murdered for speaking out of turn — and 
writing out of turn — not so many years 
ago. Some would assert there is a tendency 
that way today. We are somewhat in- 
clined to believe this author has his opinions 
about this, and that possibly the book 
would have been better had it stayed with 
the facts alone and left out the eulogy and 
inferences. For one, although we never 
could hand Lindbergh much except a 
knowledge of what flying was all about, we 
believe the man has become a rea] political 
potential in the American scene by virtue, 
if nothing else, of White House persecu- 
tion. There's a good chance he may be cen- 
tering up the same sort of cyclone that Presi- 
dent Hoover went out on, because he didn’t 
realize there wete a lot of folks who were 
with the ‘‘bonus’’ marchers. Like this con- 
dition or dislike it, no one can deny it does 
exist. R. S. 


* * * * * 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

From W. A. Wilde Co., Boston: We Learn 
To Write (ages 8 to 13, 42 pp., $1.00), by 
Gertrude Robinson. The life story of the 
tools we use in expressing our thoughts — 
paper, ink, and so on. Attractively bound 
and illustrated. 

The Little Gold Lamp, by Trumbull Reed 
(teen age, 315 pp., $1.50). Dot, a High 
School senior, had a wild idea which re- 
sulted in a speedy mystery story. 

Flying With the C. A. A. (3131 pp., $2.00). 
Exciting reading and real information about 
the new way in which civilian pilots are 
trained, by Lewis Theiss, author of thirty 
boys’ books and once a reporter on Dana's 
Sun. 

Joyston Manor, by Anna Brownell Dunan- 
way (315 pp., $2.50). A swift-moving 
story for the teens. 

Stark of the North Country (Farrar and 
Rhinehart, 277 pp., $2.00), by Leon W. 
Dean, a Vermonter and Professor of English 
at the University of Vermont. A find: his- 
tory as exciting as fiction, and literature as 
well. Libraries take notice. 

Also above the average is Racing Start, by 
Stewart Beach (Atlantic-Little, Brown, 303 
pp., $2.00). Ty, a Freshman at a mid- 
western university, learns that co-ordina- 
tion and self-control are essential to the 
making of an all-round guy, whether in 
sport, study — or the ability to convict a 
murderer! 

Green Treasure, by Genevieve Fox (Little, 
Brown, 259 pp., $2.00). Well-written story 
for teen-age girls about a New England farm 
girl who used her wits to raise money for 
her schooling. 

oe 


Madman's Buff, a Hank Hyer Mystery, by 
Kurt Steel (Little, Brown, $2.00, 266 pp.). 
The bedroom, after the murder, looked like 
a Dali painting come to life; everything, 
including the corpse, being where it should 
not. It even bothered a bored pro. ‘Take 
a gander at what's in the bedroom, Hank, 
then you an’ me we'll go somewhere an’ 
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buy us a chicken ranch.’’ Whom did the 
imperturbable Hyer suspect of this depraved 
humor? The psychiatrist whose medical 
records were stolen, the several pretty 
women, the discharged mental case, the 
hounded Scotchman, or Auntie from Scars- 
dale? Sophisticated talk, a lot of false 
scents and some lovable characters out of the 
Police Gazette, make this smooth and creepy. 
* * * * &© * 

Vermont Chap Book is printed from type set 
by hand in a cabin at Bread Loaf. Wood- 
cuts by Arthur Healy. “‘A garland of ten 
folk ballads as they were sometime known 
to the people of Vermont and as they now 
repose in the Helen Hartness Flanders col- 
lection in the Middlebury College library.”’ 
It may be had from the College Press for 
$1.50. Specialists will compare these naive, 
forthright ballads of the Eighteenth Century 
with those in the more literary tradition 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth, but com- 
mon readers will be just plain entertained. 
One was found written on paper bearing an 
old British watermark: *‘A short account 
of the awful and surprising death of the 
child of Daniel Becwith, who departed this 
life June ye 20th. day, A.D. 1773.” 

... ‘his head and arms all broke to bits, 
he in the fiar did lye. . .”” 
* + * ial * * 

From the Driftwood Press, Montpelier, 
Ve. ($1.50, 69 pp.) comes Lewis Nathaniel 
Moody’s Sugar Making in Vermont and Other 
Rhymed Remembrances, which is just what 
they are. ‘‘Among the hills a farmhouse 
stood, firm built of brick with ell of wood,”’ 
where three small boys enjoyed a quality of 
happiness only found on a working farm. 
“I want to go rosberryin’ again on Ricker 
Mountain. I want to get the chores all done 
and start at break of day.’’ With deep feel- 
ing he recalls the happy world which his 
parents created, and he dedicated the poems 
“to the memory of Clarence Carl Moody, 
the brother who remained on the old home 


farm."’ 
* +. * * * * 


POETRY 

We think that Merril Moore, an eminent 
psychiatrist, has written more sonnets than 
have ever been written by one man. The 
orderly, prescribed boundaries of the sonnet- 
form may be an escape reflex from the re- 
cords of disorderly minded patients. Sonnets 
from the Fugitive is a booklet of forty-six, 
reprinted from the magazine of that name 
published in Nashville, Tenn. Introspective, 
and yet robust, the poems reflect Dr. 
Moore's vocation. 


**What may occur is unpredictable, 
And what does occur is quite incredible.” 


GOOD BOOKS ALL 


but too late for review are: Some American 
Primitives, by Clara Endicott Sears (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin, 291 pp., $3.00); The Fighting 
Littles, by Booth Tarkington (Doubleday, 
Doran, 304 pp., $2.00); and Windswept, by 
Mary Ellen Chase (MacMillan, 440 pp., 
$2.75). 


POETRY 


THIS PART OF THE FARM’S 


YEAR 
by Lansing Crisman 


Summer is over now. We did our planting 

And sowing. We moved the hay and reaped 
the oats 

With straw as mellow as the harvest moon. 

But harvest is done, and we store the im- 
plements 

In the shed for the long winter. It is good 
again 

To get back to this part of the farm's year, 

Putting into use the lessons father taught 
us, 

Storing the mower first, and then the drill, 

And last the harrow, for the harrow is the 
one 

That spring will need to mix the soil, 

To loosen it for the seed of another harvest. 


You did not speak today while we worked 


together, 

Silently we took upon ourselves the old 
lessons. 

We were alike; this was our first year 
alone. ... 





WOODLAND ORCHARD 
by Herbert Elliott 

The farmers left these orchard trees 

With boulder fences strung around, 

But hemlocks stepped across the wall 

And boulders spilled upon the ground. 


The spruces crept inside the wall 
With resined bark and needled bough; 
And orchard apples fall among 

The cones of spruce and hemlock now. 


The woodmice nest in apple boles. 
The dying branches fall apart. 
The evergreens are blotting out 
An orchard with a broken heart. 


BARGAIN 
by Williaiz D. Mundell 


Old Clem was ‘bout the smartest in our 
village; 

He got a livin’ just by borrowin’ ‘round, 

And somehow managed out a better fare 

Than most of those he borrowed from had 
found. 

He'd borrow maybe half a cup of sugar 

Or cake of soap, but never quite enough 

That anyone would ask it be returned 


Or bother to remember all the stuff. 

Clem always needed just a bit of somethin’ 

Each time he came a-callin’ up our way. 

I guess we all admired the art he used 

But never knew his shrewdness ‘til one day 

When pa was cuttin’ down a butchered 
critter. 

Pa cornered Clem and said, ‘‘Now Clem, see 
here, 

I'll give yeh a front quarter fair and square 

If yeh won't borrow from me for a year.” 

I guess pa thought he had the best of Clem, 

A sort of showdown, and it made pa smile. 

He never reckoned all the price Clem put 

Upon the right to borrow for that while. 

“Of course,"" pa said, “‘ych'll miss some 
little things, 

But yeh wouldn't pass a deal like that up, 
would yeh?" 

Old Clem thought Jong and put his answer 
squarely, 

“Si, now, yeh couldn't make it a bind quar- 
ter, could yeh?” 


THE ECLECTIC 
by Violet Alleyn Storey 

None ever saw Zeke Prentice wear a hat 

In Winter's cold or out in Summer's sun. 
Suggest he buy one, he'd refuse to, flat. 
Some said ‘twas ‘cause he was a thrifty one, 
Whileothersclaimed hissires were crotchety; 
But all expected he would get his death 

Of chill or sunstroke. Yet, at ninety-three, 
Old Zeke passed on from simple lack of 

breath. 


He left the reason written in his will 

For going hatless all his livelong days. 

Seems, as a lad, he sailed with Cap'n Hill 

And, in the East, learned many Moslem 
ways; 

But scorned them all save one that he 
deemed wise — 

“Let nothing shade God's Light from 
human eyes.” 


MUTE WITNESS 


by Revah Summersgill 
Mute witnesses of autumn, overhead 
The swallows lift, turn southward, and are 
gone. 
A fragile silver cloaks the dahlia bed 
And lies upon the grass, each misty dawn. 
The twilight air is chill. A round white 
moon 
Climbs the steep blue of night and hesitates 
Aloofly, while the heart clings to the tune 
A vagrant cricket's singing while he waits. 


After a while, the tired life, like the earth, 

Knowing the weight of autumn harvests, 
lies 

Serene and quiet, savoring the worth 

Of slow release from storm and growth and 
sighs. 

Save that the still earth sleeps through its 
Decembers, 

While even the weariest autumn heart re- 
members! 
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STAR TO GUIDE ' 
by Fred Lape 


h: 
When gales come stinging from the west furnish light for his winter home, sy 
the squirrel builds a winter nest and clouds go over as light as foam. 
thirty feet high in a woodlot beech Now when he looks from his sheltered door li 
where never a fox or bear can reach. nothing is as it was before. d 
Here he sleeps like a boy in bed When one moves up into the sky h 
tucked with blankets above his head. he gets new charts to guide him by, 
Over and back the treetops sway; and all the carth wears a different light 7 
the stars by night and the sun by day there on a lonely winter night. j 
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nd a Little Chin 


JHE weather-beaten little sta- 

tion gradually took shape 

-; through swirling snow and 

) early winter dusk. Light 

shone feebly from the smoky windows 
and was quickly lost. 

Janet lowered her head against the 
stinging onslaught of snow and wind, 
and pushed open the door, eager to be 
out of the cold. She was grateful for the 
stuffy warmth of the room, and shiv- 
ered as the heat from the red-bellied iron 
stove drove the chill from A 
her body. 

The suitcase she set 
down was cheap and 
light. No use to bring 
things which would be 
discarded tomorrow. Es- 
pecially when they al- 
ways needed everything 
at home so desperately. 

The New York train 

was due in a half hour; 
fortunately before the 
local went back to Mead- 
ville. There would be 
last-minute shoppers go- 
ing home. Neighbors 
who would ask questions. 
For Janet wasn't going 
home — ever! She would 
like to have waited until 
after Christmas tomor- 
row, but Craig was going 
through today and it was 
now or never. Craig had 
promised she wouldn't be 
sorry. How could she 
be? In New York to- 
morrow — Christmas! 
But Dad and Morris had 
hauled a big fir tree 
down from the north 
woods and she had helped 
trim it last night. 

That was one time she didn’t mind 
i the house full of kids, on Christ- 
mas. There never was much in the way 
of Ronco still it was fun. A hard 
little lump seemed to lodge in her 
throat. She wouldn't think of it. She 
had made her decision. 

A familiar form was 
against the door-glass. David! Her 
sister Angie’s husband. In a panic 
Janet darted into the rest room. David 
would wonder why she was here; he 


silhouetted 
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might be going out home tonight. She 
watched through a crack in the door, 
but after standing for a moment, he 
moved on. Her heart pumping nerv- 
ously, Janet ventured out. 

Still ten minutes until Craig's train 
arrived. She stepped outside, looking 
about cautiously. It was snowing 
harder, piling in great drifts as the wind 
hurled the flakes against the building. 
She scurried back into the warmth of 
the station. The ticket agent was pil- 
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ing huge chunks of coal into the stove. 
Janet seated herself in an obscure cor- 
ner. David might come back. 

The waiting room was filling up. 
Little pools of dirty water stood on the 
rough, splintered floor, from melting 
snow. There was an odor of wet wool 
drying on human bodies, the air fresh- 
ened only with the quick opening and 
closing of the door. 

In spite of her excitement, Janet grew 
drowsy. Her thoughts reverted to the 


farm and home. Dad and Morris would 
be milking, the warm breath of the 
cattle visible in the cold barn. A lan- 
tern hanging from a nail would furnish 
an eerie light, and the slow crunching 
of hay would mingle with the hiss of 
milk against tin buckets. 

The supper table would teem with 
excitement tonight. A glance at the 
window showed Janet the snow line 
creeping higher. The kids would love 
the new sled. 

Well; that was the 
trouble, she thought 
savagely. If there weren't 
so many babies — one 
almost every year — she 
might not be leaving 
with Craig tonight. But 
she was sick to death of 
them. Sweet sometimes, 
of course, but the eternal 
fussing and crying when 
she wanted quiet — the 
endless drudgery. Wash- 
ing, cooking; sticky 
hands and runny noses. 
And her mother! Only 
forty, yet she looked 
sixty. 

Well, Janet wasn't go- 
ing to have any babies. 
If she wanted any she'd 
stay home and marry 
Mark. She felt guilty 
about Mark. They had 
made plans. Mark's 
father was giving him a 
small corner of his farm 
and Mark had already 
started cutting lumber for 
the small cottage. When 
they could, they had 
planned to buy more land. 
It had seemed such fun at 
first. There was to be 

running water in the kitchen and a 
bathroom; crisp red and white curtains 
at the kitchen windows and dishes 
from the dime store. They had been 
planning for a bathroom and electricity 
each year at home, too, but a new baby 
always took more than they had to spare. 

And that’s what would happen to 
her if she married Mark. All right at 
first, perhaps, then years of drudgery. 
Too poor and too tired to have any fun. 
She hadn't thought of this before Craig 
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appeared last fall. Janet had been flat- 
tered by his attention. He was so dif- 
ferent from the other men she knew. 
Dad didn’t like Craig, but Dad didn’t 
know. He'd never been any place! 
Startled, Janet looked at the clock. 
Six-thirty! The train was a half hour 
late. She spoke to the ticket agent. 
“Held up by the storm." He turned 
to the man beside Janet. 
She asked nervously, 
“But will it be in soon?”’ 


“Can't — tell.”’ He 
stamped a ticket 
vigorously, 

“The local to Mead- 
ville?’ 


“That's late too.”’ 

Janet turned away re- 
lieved. Just so the New 
York train got in first. 

The door opened and 
a gust of snow and cold 
blew in. With it a man 
entered with three 
small children. Two he 
pushed ahead of him 
with his grip; the other 
he carried. The man 
had his hands full, Janet 
thought. 

A little girl sidled up 
to Janet; stood surveying 
her unsmilingly. 

“We're going to my 
grandma’s."’ The child’s 
eyes were solemn. 

“Are you? That's 
nice.’ Janet edged away 
from the sticky lolly- 


pop in her hand. ‘‘For 
Christmas?”’ 

“Umm, Mamma’s 
sick.’"" She laid her 


hand on Janet’s knee. 

“That's too bad.” 
Janet lifted the sticky 
hand furtively. 

““Carrie,’’ the father’s voice 
weary, ‘‘don’t bother the lady.”’ 

“It’s all right.’’ Janet felt ashamed. 
“Finish your candy, Carrie, and I'll 
take you into the rest room and wash 
your hands.”’ 

“O. K."" Carrie sniffled. 

Janet opened her worn purse and toox 
one of her two clean handkerchiefs out 
resignedly. ‘‘Come here, Carrie. Now 
then, blow!”’ 

The child in the man’s arms whim- 
pered fretfully. The familiar sound 
rasped Janet’s taut nerves. No babies 
in her life — ever! Just she and Craig 
together. Traveling everywhere. He 
had promised it. 


was 
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The frerful crying continued. 

“Perhaps if you lay him out on the 
seat,’’ Janet suggested, ‘‘it will give 
you both a rest.”’ 

The man removed his coat and she 
made a bed for the baby. “‘I’ll take him 
into the rest room.”’ Janet picked up the 
youngster. ‘‘Come on, Carrie. We'll 
wash your hands too.”’ 

Terry stopped crying. Janet brought 


him back and, covering him with his 
blanket, laid her hand on his flushed 
face. It was hot in here. With a small 
feeling of content, she went outside. 

The platform was deserted except for 
a few restless men stalking back and 
forth, and she went back to the ticket 
window. 

“*We don’t know when it will be in.”’ 
The man’s eyes were tired. 

Dispiritedly Janet went back and sat 
down. The two older children were 
stretched out asleep. Terry had wak- 
ened and his father, holding him 
awkwardly, stuck a pacifier into his 
mouth. 

Janet 


slumped dejectedly. Eight 


o'clock. At home the younger children 
were hanging up their stockings. No 
one knew about her yet. She had her 
letter ready to post before boarding 
her train. She wished she could have 
had Christmas at home. 

Terry whimpered incessantly. His 
father, haggard and weary, stuck a 
lollypop in his mouth. He jerked his 
head, refusing it. Janet took a quick 
look at the flushed face. 

She said sharply: 
“Don’t give him that 
candy. He's sick.”’ 


*““Sick?”” The father 
was startled. ‘‘How do 
you know?”’ 


“Give him to me.” 
There was no reticence 
now as she took the hot 
little body in her arms. 
This was something that 
needed attention. She 
ran expert touch over 
face and hands; took 
hold of the plump little 
leg. They burned to her 
touch. “I'll take him 
into the rest room."’ 

She sponged off the 
hot little hands and face, 
handling him deftly. 

“Is your baby sick?” 
A woman who reminded 
Janet of her mother 
asked solicitously. ‘*Any- 
thing I can do?”’ 

“It’s not my baby,”’ 
Janet snapped sharply. 
“Belongs to a guy out 
there with three kids.”’ 

The woman's voice was 
mildly kind: **But it does 
look sick.” 

Janet’s heart jerked de- 
jectedly. “‘He és sick.” 

Ske returned to the 

father. He sat with tired 
eyes closed. 

“We'd better get a doctor.”’ 

His eyes flew open in alarm. ‘‘Is he 
that bad?”’ 

‘‘T'm afraid so. You can call from the 
ticket office.”’ 

He was back. ‘“The wires are down.” 
His drawn face tugged at Janet's heart. 
“The phone’s dead. What will we 
do?’ 

She looked at Terry. She had man- 
aged babies as sick as this before. But 
at home she had things to work with; 
others to share the responsibility. ‘“The 
doctor can’t be very far away. Take a 
taxi—"’ 

“No taxi tonight,’’ a man inter 
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rupted. ‘“‘Not a vehicle or person on 
the streets." 

The father rose. “‘I'll go. But if 
your train comes in — the children 
can't be left alone.”’ 

“I won't leave.’’ It was Mrs. Raye, 
the woman who had talked to Janet 
in the rest room. 

An hour passed. The father had not 
returned. Terry's fretting was weaker, 
his fever mounting. Janet, dread in her 
heart, could feel the scorching body 
through his clothes. Why didn’t the 
doctor come? Babies died so suddenly 
sometimes. 

The father returned. His face was 
blue from cold and strain. ‘The doc- 
tor’s on a call in the country. Can’t 
get back before morning.” 

“Then you'll have to find a drug- 
store."” Janet's tone was desperate. 
“Get some spirits of niter. We've got 
to do something quickly.” 

“T'll go this time.’’ The man who 
had spoken of the taxi rose. ‘‘You're 
all done in.” 

Another forty-five minutes passed. 
Janet thought, ‘‘If this baby dies in my 
arms, I'l] never get over it."’ 

Mrs. Raye brought wet cloths and 
Janet sponged the baby constantly, but 
the fever mounted steadily. He had 
ceased crying and lay in a stupor. 
“Oh, dear Lord,’’ Janet pleaded, *‘don’t 
let him die. He’s so small and help- 
less.” 


The man returned with the niter. 
“I brought a thermometer too.” 

Mrs. Raye brought water and pro- 
duced a spoon. Then niter was dropped 
down the unconscious child's throat. 
Janet slipped the thermometer under 
his leg — 105 degrees. 

Janet stiffened with terror. She con- 
tinued to sponge the scorched flesh; 
gave niter at intervals. Took the tem- 
perature again — 104! 

Thank God! Quick, hot tears stung 
her eyeballs. 

Janet never laid the baby down. She 
worked over him constantly, watching 
with frightened eyes, her mind swept 
clear of everything except saving this 
little life. 

The temperature was down to 102. 
Through grateful tears she watched the 
fever subside, and the child sink into 
a natural slumber. Then she relaxed, 
suddenly conscious of her cramped 
arms. She was dog tired. 

The room grew chilly. The coal was 
running low, the coal-shed almost ob- 
literated by the snow. Janet opened her 
coat and slid Terry inside. He twisted 
in her arms, burrowing his head into 
the softness of her neck. A little quiver 
passed through her and her arms tight- 
ened about him. 

Her eyes closed and her mind wan- 
dered drowsily. Herself and Craig — 
drifting over the earth. Never having 
any worth-while friends. Never being 








able to recognize an old one. Always 
running away, hiding, as she had from 
David. Never, never being able to hold 
a child like this in her arms, caring for 
it — making it laugh. Calling her 
*“Mummice.”’ 

A shrill whistle rent the air. She 
started. ““The New York train?’’ The 
eyes she turned toward Terry's father 
held terror. 

“The local,"” he answered. ‘*The 
New York train has gone. Didn't you 
know?” 

“You mean — " Janet gasped, “‘it 
stopped?"’ 

‘“Yes. When the gentleman came in.” 

“Gentleman — came in here?"’ 

The man nodded. **He started toward 
you as though to speak, but you were 
busy with Terry, and after looking hard 
at you for a moment he turned away. 
I'll take the baby now.” 

“Never mind, I'm going to Mead- 
ville."” Janet's legs were shaky as she 
followed him out. Craig understood. 
Bless him! He knew she couldn't do it. 

The snow had ceased when Janet 
stepped down from the train. The 
moon broke through a cloud, spilling 
a silver radiance over the fresh blanket 
of white. The snowplow had made a 
path and she followed it. Bells, sweet 
and clear, fell on the still air from the 
little church ahead; lights from its win- 
dows flooded the soft white earth. 

The midnight service. Christmas! 





Rufus Choate and the 
Steel Engraving 


by Agnes Choate Wonson 


3 WAS always proud with my 
father that he was the name- 
sake of his uncle, Rufus 
} Choate the Advocate — 
proud, too, that we homesteaded the 
Agawam Island uplands surrounding 
the ancient farmkouse where this illus- 
trious uncle had been born. 

It was natural that my early days 
should have been influenced by the 
spirit — yes, almost the presence of 
that great man. In the parlor, over the 
melodeon, hung his portrait done in oil. 
Above the parlor was his birth-room. 
In it were the four-poster of fluted 
cherry wood and the historic cradle, 
also his high desk with bookshelves 
above the drawers. An old spinning 
wheel, an oak chest, and various rush- 
bottomed chairs were placed primly 
around the room. 

In my childhood, when the Island 
was connected with the mainland by a 
wooden bridge, frequent visitors came 
to the homestead. Father kept a visi- 
tor’s book, but the great square chim- 
ney in the center of the attic was the 
real guest list, for always people loved 
to write their names on its smooth 
whiteness. I remember that one of the 
names was that of James T. Field in 
1874. 

Father had many a tale to tell me of 
Great-uncle Rufus, but the best of all 
was that of a famous Choate acquittal— 
based on a steel engraving! One of my 
most prized possessions is the book in 
which that engraving appears — ‘‘Her- 
vey'’s Meditations,’’ written by Rev. 
James Hervey, M.A., in 1747, and pub- 
lished in Fleet Street, London, in 1796. 
There are two volumes bound in dark 
blue calf, tooled with gold, and these 
were favorites of great-uncle’s. 

But here is the tale as my father told 
it to me. 

Uncle Rufus was asked to take the 
case of a man accused of murdering his 
close friend, a beloved companion, in 
his sleep. The two men had been off on 
a hunting expedition together and had 
spent the night in a hunting lodge. The 
fatal knife bore the accused man’s 
finger prints, and every other bit of 
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evidence pointed to him as the crim- 
inal — and to him only. There could 
be no other solution — he had brutally 
and wantonly murdered his best friend. 
But the agonized man kept insisting 
that he had absolutely no recollection 
whatsoever of the deed. He was ob- 
viously heartbroken. Yet because of 
the evidence he would probably hang. 

Would my uncle take the case? He 
consented when, after many interviews 
with the accused, he was convinced of 
his innocence. Not only was he con- 
vinced, but he believed that he could 
prove it. 

On page 52 in Volume II of ‘‘Her- 
vey’s Meditations,’’ he remembered a 
certain steel engraving. It was en- 
titled, ““The Sportsman's Dream.’’ And 
this was the story of the picture. 

It was night. From a canopied bed, 
a man with shocked, terror-stricken 
face was springing — springing to es- 
cape! To escape murder from being 
done! His mate, still sleeping soundly 
with one arm across his face, suddenly 
flung over the other arm, its hand 
grasping his hunting knife! And in the 
picture, the sharp, cruel blade entered 
the exact spot in the bed where the 
other's throat would have been! A 


ghostly picture! And Reverend Hervey 
wrote concerning it as follows: 

“Dreams, — their unaccountable 
Oddness’’ — 

‘‘Two Persons, who had been hunt- 
ing together in the Day, slept together 
the following Night. One of them was 
renewing the Pursuit in his Dream; and 
having run the whole Circle of the 
Chase, came, at last, to the Fall of the 
Stag. Upon this, he cries out with a 
determined Ardor, I'll kill him; I'll 
kill him; I'll kill him; and imme- 
diately feels for the knife, which he 
carried in his Pocket. His Companion 
happening to awake, and observing 
what passed, leaped from the Bed. 
Being secure from Danger, and with the 
Moon shining into the Room, he stood 
to view the Event; when, to his inex- 
pressible Surprise and Horror, the in- 
fatuated Sportsman gave several deadly 
Stabs, in the very Place where, a 
Moment before, the Throat and the 
Life of his Friend lay. This I mention, 
as a Proof, that nothing hinders us, 
even from being Assassins of Others, 
amidst the mad Sallies of Sleep.”’ 

With his marvelous power of mak- 
ing word pictures living and real, with 
his great dramatic ability to sway 
others’ minds to his own — can we 
wonder that Rufus Choate, with the 
Volume II of ‘‘Hervey’s Meditations” 
in his upraised hand, proved to the jury 
that a murder has not been intentionally 
committed? A man had been killed, 
but not murdered. And because, in 
1747, someone wrotc of a similar inci- 
dent, proving it possible that ‘‘in sleep 
we are not responsible,’’ so, a hundred 
years later, did my Great-uncle Rufus 
eloquently prove to the jury that “‘his- 
tory repeats itself’’ with this ‘‘dreadful 
mystery of dreams.”’ 

In conclusion, to quote Reverend Her- 
vey: ‘Instead of close-connected Reason- 
ing, nothing but a disjointed Huddle 
of absurd Ideas; instead of well-digested 
Principles, nothing but a disorderly 
Jumble of crude Conceptions. 

“So unaccountable are the Vagairies 
of the Brain, while Sleep maintains its 
Dominion over the Limbs!"’ 





















MULBERRY MADNESS 


by Ann Draper Forrestt 


The story of a Yankee bubble that burst. But will the silk industry 


AN’L WEBSTER had it! 


: SS Governors of states, legisla- 


o fi tors, bankers, businessmen, 
—_— | farmers, schoolteachers; 
almost the entire populace of the East- 
ern Seaboard contracted it. It swept 
New England like a most virulent 
plague — schools closed, men and 
women turned night into day while the 
fever ran its course. The Massachusetts 
Legislature appropriated $600 and au- 
thorized the Governor to write a book 
about it! For four years, 
between 1836 and 1840, 
scarcely a household in 
New England had es- 
caped being affected by 
this strangest of all mal- 
adies. Today hardly a 
trace remains, save here 
and there where is left 
a huge old tree; an un- 
recognized monument 
to the epidemic which 
swept the country. Out 
of it grew one of this 
nation’s great indus- 
tries. Millions of dol- 
lars were squandered on 
it; today thousands of 
men and women earn 
their daily bread be- 
cause of it. 

Mulberry madness 
was its name. A tiny 
worm and a towering 
tree were its symbols. 
Greed and cupidity, 
speculation and stu- 
pidity were alike its in- 
ception and its undoing. 

The raising of silk in 
the New World began with the intro- 
duction of silk worms and mulberry 
trees into Mexico by Cortez in 1531. 
Raw silk and woven silk cloth were 
sent back to Europe in small amounts 
less than fifty years after the discovery 
of America, and before the settlement 
of New England the Mexican venture 
had been abandoned. King James I of 
England foresaw the possibility of silk 
culture and empowered the London 
Company to provide “‘silke worme 
seede"* to the southern colonists. 








revive in New England? 


In 1585 a colony of Flemish refugees 
fled to England and introduced the cul- 
ture and feeding of silk worms and the 
raising of raw silk; but it was not until 
1717 that Thomas Lombe, of Derby, 
constructed the first silk-weaving ma- 
chinery in England, from plans stolen 
in Italy where he had been employed 
as a silk weaver. 

With the process of weaving silk no 
longer an Italian and French secret, 
plans for increasing the growing of silk 


Mulberry Tree planted by the Shakers at Shirley Colony (purchased 
by Commonwealth of Massachusetts in 1999), now on grounds of New 


Industrial School for Boys, Shirley. 


in the American colonies became all- 
important. In 1731 John Peter Purry 
of Neufchatel came to South Carolina 
with a colony of Swiss emigrants, all 
experienced silk workers, and such was 
the success of their silk growing that 
within thirty years the Colony of South 
Carolina had appropriated the sum of 
£1000 for the building of a filature, or 
silk-winding mill. Mrs. Eliza Pinckney 
of South Carolina grew and raised silk, 
and in 1755 took enough raw silk to 
England to have made silk dresses 


which were presented to the Princess 
Dowager of Wales and to Lord Chester- 
field. 

Benjamin Franklin, being in Europe 
in 1769, was instrumental in having the 
Parliament award a bounty of £900 to 
Pennsylvania to set up a filature, and in 
1770 a sixty-yard piece of “‘Mantua”’ 
silk, raised by Susannah Wright, a 
Quakeress of Lancaster, Pa., was pre- 
sented to and made into a court gown 
for the Queen of England, Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg. A piece of 
this fabric, of taffeta-like 
weave and grayish-blue 
in color, is now in the 
Philadelphia Library. 

A colony of German 
religious refugees from 
Salsburg settled at Eben- 
ezer in Georgia and 
planted five hundred 
mulberry trees in 1724, 
and by 1751 had sent to 
England one thousand 
pounds of cocoons and 
seventy-four pounds of 
raw silk, the price of 
the latter being thirty 
shillings a pound. Orher 
individual silk raisers in 
Georgia raised the total 
to six thousand pounds, 
and the raising of silk 
continued in Georgia 
until after the Revolu- 
tionary War. So im- 
portant to the colony 
was the silk industry 
that the silk worm was 
depicted on the face of 
one of the early seais. 
Here and there in New England canny 
individuals were experimenting with 
the breeding of silk worms, the raising 
of mulberry trees and the spinning of 
silk. 

In 1766 every parish in that state was 
presented half an ounce of mulberry 
seed, a gift from the Crown, and in the 
same year the Connecticut Legislature 
offered a bounty on mulberry trees and 
raw silk. 

By 1789, when President Stiles of 
Yale College wore a black silk clergy- 
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man’s gown at the Commencement, silk 
culture had progressed to the point 
where the Connecticut Silk Society was 
formed by Colonel Elderkin, who 
owned a large mulberry orchard and is 
reputed to have raised ten thousand 
pounds of silk yearly. By 1832 the silk 
industry had become so important that 
the Connecticut Legislature once again 
offered a bounty and fixed the price of 
raw silk at fifty cents a pound. The 
first silk mill in America had been 
erected in 1810, and in 1832 the famous 
Cheney Silk Mill was started by the 
four Cheney brothers on their farm in 
South Manchester. 

In New Hampshire the honor of 
planting the first mulberry tree in the 
state goes to Dr. Samuel Wood of Bos- 
cawen; furthermore, he was the first 
person to make silk commercially, for 
in 1827 he had made and sold an article 
of his own raising and manufacture. 
Prior to 1830 two girls, granddaughters 
of General Stark, hero of Bennington, 
had raised cocoons at their home in 
Dunbarton, had spun silk thread there- 
from and knit themselves some silk 
stockings. In 1836 Mrs. Betsey Kim- 
ball, of Hopkinton, raised over twenty 
thousand cocoons, and what is more, 
had invented a silk-spinning machine. 
She produced silk stockings, gloves, a 
striped vest and dresses, which won 
commendation from the Merrimack 
County Agricultural Society. Not to 
be outdone, Amos Little, of Newport, 
appeared before the General Court in 
1843 clothed in silk garments of his own 
growth and manufacture. 

Even earlier than all this, a resource- 
ful New Hampshire woman had success- 
fully experimented with the spinning of 
milkweed “‘silk’’ and had exhibited at 
various county fairs a lady’s cape, a 
scarf and a bonnet made from this 
source. That happened in 1821. 

So it will be seen that the stage was 
set for the craze which swept the coun- 
try during the latter part of the 1830's. 
Everyone was talking silk raising. 

It remained for the Governor of 
Massachusetts to light the fire which 
started the conflagration — or rather 
for the Legislature of that Common- 
wealth to do so. In 1831 a sum of $600 
was appropriated, and the Governor 
instructed to prepare a manual on the 
subject of silk-worm raising. The task 
of writing the book was delegated to 
Jonathan Cobb, of Dedham, a worthy 
gentleman who was an acknowledged 
authority on the subject. The book, 
once published, became extremely pop- 
ular, and went into several editions. 
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Not to be outdone, the Boston Mercantile 
Journal in the same year issued a long 
treatise on the subject, containing the 
rather astonishing suggestion that 
school children be instructed in the art 
of raising silk worms and winding silk, 
the children to receive $1 a week for 
their labor and the instructor, the local 
school teacher, to be paid $20 monthly 
for teaching the children the art. 
Apparently nothing in particular 
came from this idea, but it is a fact that 
by this time practically everyone in 
New England was becoming silk con- 
scious, and small mulberry orchards 
and individual silk raisers were in- 
creasing in the territory. Near North- 
ampton, Samuel Whitmarsh adapted 
an old grist mill in Florence to the 





The introduction of the Chinese Mulberry 
in 1826 was the beginning of the end 


needs of silk manufacture and erected 
a hothouse for the cultivation of seed- 
ling mulberries, planted an orchard of 
one hundred acres of trees and founded 
the New York and Northampton Silk 
Company. Watch ribbons and satin 
were made, and presentations of the 
manufactured products made to such 
notables as Daniel Webster and Henry 
Clay. 

The next three years, from 1836 to 
1839, were those which were to raise 
havoc with the silk industry, to make 
practical paupers of many, and to spell 
the doom of silk raising in New Eng- 
land. 

In 1826 the Chinese Mulberry (Morus 
multicaulis) had been introduced into 
this country by nurserymen, and the 
New England Orchardist, an agricultural 
periodical, was the medium which was 
to play a prominent part in the affair. 
Through advertisements, thousands of 
young trees were sold, and the demand 
became so great that soon prices leaped 
from a mere $2 to $5 per hundred to the 


incredible height of $400 and $500 per 
one hundred. Speculation in mulberry 
stocks became so fantastic that to read 
the old accounts today makes it seem 
impossible of belief. Many, nursery- 
men particularly, abandoned all other 
business except the raising of and 
speculating in mulberry trees. One 
man, bolder than the rest, sold a pros- 
perous nursery and migrated to the 
West Indies, there to plant thousands of 
trees. Another nurseryman sent an 
agent to France with $80,000 in cash 
to buy more trees; sad to relate, the 
boom collapsed while the agent was 
abroad. Farmers neglected their crops 
to plant the slender ‘‘whips,’’ house- 
wives neglected their tasks to pick the 
leaves. 

It has been said that the rigors of the 
northern winters and a disease called 
‘mulberry blight’’ attacked the trees, 
so that the industry was doomed from 
the start. What more probably hap- 
pened was that the growers, avid for 
quick profits, robbed the young trees 
of their leaves, sapping their vitality, 
and making the trees highly susceptible 
to any sort of fungus disease. It is true 
that a particularly cold winter, 1838, 
froze many of the tender trees; but it is 
probably equally true that the trees 
were vitiated by forcing and the strip- 
ping of their leaves. 

At any rate, by 1839 the bubble had 
burst with a fury which left hundreds 
of people all along the Atlantic sea- 
board all but penniless. A speculator 
near Philadelphia sold 250,000 trees at 
auction, realizing but thirty-one cents 
each for trees which had been valued 
at $5 each the year before. A grower 
near Hartford, Conn., lost ten thousand 
trees by freezing in the winter of 1838. 
The nurseryman who had.sent $80,000 
to France was unable to sell his dearly 
bought mulberry trees for $1 per hun- 
dred to be used for pea-brush. 

Jonathan Cobb, of Dedham, author 
of the book, and a prime mover and 
earnest advocate of mulberry raising, 
went down to ruin in the collapse of 
the boom, but not before he had founded 
the Connecticut Silk Company at Hart- 
ford. 

An analysis of the speculation, which 
he called ‘‘multicaulis fever’’ was ably 
written by A. T. Lilly in 1875, in 
which he sets forth the causes for the 
failure of the venture, succinctly point- 
ing out that the value of the trees 
speedily became far greater than that 
of the skill which could have been prof- 
itably raised. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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CHURCH SUPPER 


T fairly frequent intervals 
| throughout the year, every 
; =| good citizen of Anderton sub- 
==. stitutes for the pleasures of 
his own table the more ample pleasures 
of a church supper. Your re- 
ligious affiliations do not 
matter. If you have neither 
affiliation nor religion, that 
does not matter, either. You 
go because it is “‘some place 
to go” and because it helps 
out. Last night we ate in the 
Methodist basement. The 
ladies of the church had made 
the place lovely with sunny, 
cream-colored paint, ruffled 
curtains, and six long tables, 
refectory fashion, with set- 
tees for the diners. 

Practically everybody was 
there in an apparently casual 
mélange, but only apparently. 
Nobody ever sits at the foot 
table — that is, nobody but 
children. Here, surrounded 
by furnace pipes and at- 
tended by only a third of a 
waitress, the future citizens of 
Anderton gorged themselves 
in peace while salads flew 
by like seabirds before a 
storm. 


Mrs. Roscoe Tremblay, our nearest 
approach to a social dictator, arrived, 
as usual, a bit late. She paused at the 
ticket window to exchange her always 
exact thirty-five cents for a pasteboard 
ticket of venerable appearance. She 
did not bother to look at the ticket. 
She knew it might say, ‘‘Knights of 
Ivanhoe Dance — Admit One” or 
‘Anderton Baseball Team” or almost 
anything else; for the churches, in the 
interests of economy, gladly accept 
donations of left-over tickets from the 
other organizations in town. Mfrs. 
Tremblay handed her ticket to the 
minister's wife at the door and paused 
to survey the crowded tables. 

She let fall upon each plate of food an 
awfully appraising glance. Mentally 
she recorded, ‘‘Mrs. Brown's rolls,’’ 
“Mrs. Hamm's cake,"’ ‘‘Mrs. Davis's 
salad,’ and chose her plate for its near- 






by Madeline Field 


ness, not to her friends, but to their 
cooking. 

The tables were set with bowls of 
pickles and salad and coleslaw, plates of 
bloated rolls, and a bewildering assort- 





ment of condiments. Spaced a foot or 
so apart, large layer cakes on glass ped- 
estals did their best to advise diners to 
save their appetites. 

Mrs. Tremblay stood for a moment 
at the end of a settee which had one 
vacant place. The sitters glanced up, 
and by silent mutual consent seized 
their viands and moved along toward 
the far end. One of them handed Mrs. 
Tremblay the dishes and silver from 
the vacant place, and the great lady 
squeezed herself into a choice end seat. 


“Well, Mrs. Tremblay!"" — ‘‘Eve- 
nin’, Mrs. Tremblay." — ‘“‘Set right 
down, Mrs. Tremblay.’’ — ‘‘Beans, 
ma’am?’’ — “‘Coffee, ma’am?”’ 


Anderton and New York, in some 
respects, are very much alike. 

While coffee was being poured, Mrs. 
Tremblay inspected her neighbors. 
Across the top of a pink-frosted layer 


cake, J. Harold Burton and Daniel 
Cutts looked up and ceased the dredging 
Operations in which they had been en- 
gaged. 

“Evenin’ Mis’ Tremblay.” 

““Good evening, boys.”’ 

Less than forty, the ““boys”’ 
looked fifty. They were, 
however, Anderton’s lumber 
kings; so nobody minded 
their smelling strongly of 
horses, even in the Methodist 
basement. 

Over at the next table sat 
big, good-looking Hugh Ram- 
say. Behind him the red- 
haired waitress encountered 
the dark-haired one. 

“I'm getting his coffee." 

“You don't say! Well, this 
is his cup.” 

“This isn’t your end of the 
table.’ 

“Oh, no? Here's your cof- 
fee, Hugh.” 

The dark-haired girl slid a 
round pink arm closely past 
his face. He glanced up and 
smiled his wide smile. The 
girl blushed. Observant Mrs. 
Tremblay said to herself that 
it was plain what had been 
going on. His poor mother! 

Hugh discreetly shifted his attention 
to the lady beside him. 

“Could I get something for you, Mrs. 
Hamm?”’ 

Mrs. Hamm was a bony, cadaverous 
woman who always appeared to be 
running ahead of a gale. She inserted a 
long index finger under the layer cake 
in front of her. 

“I was going to ask you for a piece 
of that cake,"’ she said, ‘“but look at it! 
Soggy on the bottom! Nan!" to the 
lady on her right. ‘‘Just you hand that 
other cake up here till I see if it’s soggy 
on the bottom.” 

The cake was handed. 

“Now isn't that a sight? I meo-ver 
had a cake come out soggy on the bot- 
tom, and that’s the second one —"" 

But her shrill voice and the clatter of 
the Ironstone china were drowned out 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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ANECDOTES and PLEASANTRIES 


It’s a Boy 

Some years ago I knew an old-time 
physician who was noted for his ability 
to foresee the sex of the babies he had 
contracted to bring into the world. 
He never failed in his forecasts. Curi- 
ous, I collared him and bluntly asked 
his secret. 

“Son,” he began, “‘it was my pa- 
tients who were never wrong. It was 
not their physician. In twenty-five 
years I’ve never had a mother dis- 
appoint me. And,”’ he confided, “‘I’ll 
tell you how it’s done. Here is a small 
black book which I always carry with 
me. Mrs. Smith, let us say, stops at my 
office. After our talk is finished, she 
asks, ‘Doctor, do you think it will be 
a boy or a girl?’ I answer that in all 
probability it will be a boy. Then I 
take out my little book and turn to the 
S's. I write: ‘Mrs. Smith — girl.’’ 

**But — you just said that she was to 
have a boy,”’ I rejoined. 

‘Just so,’’ the doctor assured me. 
**You see, when the baby is born a boy, 
Mrs. S. says, ‘You were right, it is a 
boy.” ”’ 

“But what if it turns out to be a 
girl?’’ I inquired. 

“Why,” said the versatile medicine- 
man, ‘“‘then when the mother says, 
‘Oh, doctor, you were wrong. You 
promised me a boy,’ I turn to the S's 
and show her the entry which reads, 
‘MRS. SMITH — GIRL’!” 


— Gerorce ALBERT WALDO. 


Curious 

Why, down East in New Hampshire, they 
tell the story of the curious Yankee. Riding 
to town he encountered a one-armed horse- 
man and rode with him. 

The Yankee began a cross fire of prying 
questions. Finally the one-armed stranger 
lost his patience. 

““My friend,’’ he said, ‘I'll answer one 
more question and no more."’ 

“All right,’’ replied the Yankee. “‘How 
did you lose your arm?’’ — Greensboro (Md.) 
Enterprise. 


Early New England Magistrates 
sometimes had a heart. Witness this record 
of some three centuries ago: ‘‘John Fenner, 
accused of being drunke with strong waters, 
was acquitted, itt appearing to be of in- 
firmity and occasioned by the extremity of 
the cold."’. There's an alibi! 
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Careful 


In twenty years no one has known Hoke 
Johnson to answer a flat yes or no. People 
said when he married, instead of ‘‘I do,”’ 
he answered, “‘Seems I might.’’ The winter 
of the bad freeze, he came into the feed store 
wiping icicles from his mustache. ‘‘Cold, 
eh?”’ the clerk sympathized; and Hoke re- 
plied, after a thoughtful moment, “‘It ain't 
warm. 

Bill Adams was the fellow always trying 
to trick Hoke into a flat answer. One time, 
riding together, they passed a bunch of 
gtazing sheep. Bill said, ‘‘Nice bunch of 
sheep.”" 

Hoke answered, 
be.”’ 

““About five hundred in that pasture, 
wouldn't you say, Hoke?’’ Bill pursued. 

‘*Looks like maybe four-five-six hundred, 
might be,”’ agreed Hoke. 

**Hoke,”’ said Bill in a careful tone,‘‘them 
are sheep, ain't they?”’ 

Hoke took another look and answered, 
“Looks like they might be sheep.”’ 

Nettled, Bill insisted, ‘‘Anyhow, they're 
white, ain’t they — white?”’ 

Hoke squinted carefully once more at the 
sheep. ‘Looks like they might be white,"’ 
he drawled, *‘from this side.”’ 


“Looks like they might 


When Hoke’s son was born, though, 
people thought they had him. He was 
greeted next morning with, ‘‘It’s a boy up 
at your house, eh, Hoke?’’ 

But Hoke was careful as ever. He 
scratched his head and thoughtfully re- 
plied, ‘‘Might be. The kid ain’t said yet.”’ 

— Vivian RicHARDSON. 


Fare Was Scanty 


and the man of the house had no liking 
for the reduced rations. After a hasty 
glance about the table, he bowed his 
head and offered up the following: 

“Gracious and glorious! 

A herring among four of us. 
Little enough for one 
And not half enough for two. Amen.” 

The minister had dropped in just as 
preparations for supper were nearly 
finished, and the good housewife felt 
obliged to delay the meal while she 
prepared something adequate for the 
occasion. The inspired grace: 

‘The Lord be praised! 

How I'm amazed 
To see how things have mended. 
Short-cake and tea 


For supper I see 
Where milk and mush were intended."’ 
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**He uses it when he has a cold.’’ 
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Star of WINTER 


by Elizabeth Yates 


The author spent many months in Iceland —and gives us the picture of an Iceland Christmas 
as it will be for many an American boy this year 


= 1HN DART’S mother had 
—| been born in Iceland and had 
1 come to the United States as 
j a young girl. The memory 
of her own country was always so real 
to her that she easily made it a reality 
to her son. John had joined the Marines 
soon after his graduation from college, 
and had been among the first detach- 
ments to be sent to Iceland. With his 
mother’s stories in his mind, it had 
seemed to him like coming home; even 
though Iceland's bare treeless wastes, 
wild volcanic mountains and shimmer- 
ing glaciers were vastly different from 
the tree-shaded middle western village 
in which he had grown up. 

But as Christmas drew near, it was 
hard not to feel a twinge of longing for 
the comfortable American home — the 
friends and good times and the cheer. 
Even the furlough due John Dart seemed 
of doubtful value, for with it he was 
going into the interior to visit his aunt 
and uncle who still lived on the farm in 
the remote valley which had been his 
mother’s home. As the days darkened 
until there was no light left in them, 
John remembered that his mother had 
said Christmas was the star of winter, 
its rays shining into every valley and 
every heart. What a bright star it 
would have to be, he thought, to pierce 
the gloom of the Arctic night. 

In the city of Reykjavik, near which 
John was stationed, the shops were 
Staying open until late at night and 
their gay window displays showed the 
bearded Christmas brownies with packs 
on their backs overflowing with gifts. 
In the town square, the Salvation Army 
had put up a big tree which had come 
a long journey across the Atlantic. It 
was gay with colored lights, and when 
the time for charitable gift-giving came 
would be the center for such activity. 
John made various purchases — choco- 
late for the children, books, raisins and 
coffee, fruit, and those things which 
were scarce in country districts. He 


even bought a sturdy little fir tree 
which had come from Canada. 

By mid-afternoon on December 24 all 
the stores would be closed and the 
church bells would start ringing in the 
festive season; and at six o'clock all 
bus and taxi services would cease, 
places of amusement would be closed, 
the telephone would be silent and people 
would gather in churches for the serv- 
ices. The next day there would be 
celebrations and _ gift-giving; flags 
would be flying all over the city; the 
ministers would be busy baptizing 
children; there would be parties, and 
the wheels of life would not turn in 
their ordinary way until the twenty- 
seventh. But all this John would be 
missing. 

With a longing for home which the 
gaicty of Reykjavik intensified, he 
strapped the little tree to his pack and 
started on his journey the morning of 
Christmas Eve. The bus going north 
was to leave him at a certain crossroad 
where his cousin Olaf would be wait- 
ing with a pony for him to ride the rest 
of the way. Midday brought no light, 
only a graying of the darkness, and as 
the bus drew near the crossroad two 
waiting ponies could be only dimly 
discerned. Sturdy creatures, they stood 
with their backs to the wind, their long 
tails that, touched the ground and great 


shaggy manes that fell on both sides 
of their necks tossing wildly. 

John shook hands with the bus 
driver and watched his last link with 
the world rattle off into the darkness, 
then swinging his pack over his shoul- 
der he went toward his cousin, who was 
standing by the ponies. Face to face, 
he was suddenly startled to look into 
the clear blue eyes of a girl. Her sandy 
hair was short, blowing as uncon- 
cernedly as the ponies’ manes. She held 
out her hand. 

‘I'm Sigridur,"’ she said, ‘‘and you're 


Jon’ — she gave it the Icelandic pro- 


nunciation. “‘Olaf was so busy that I 
came to mect you.’” Her cyes saw the 
tree. ‘‘Oh, what have you brought us!" 
she exclaimed, then explained hastily, 
*‘We Icelanders love trees so, and see 
only such tiny ones, that to have a 
Christmas tree is to have all the joys 
of the year at hand."’ 

‘I'm glad you like it,’’ John said, 
feeling light-hearted because a weight 
of loneliness was slipping from him. 

They turned to the ponies and 
mounted. 

“How far is it from here to the 
farm?"’ John asked. 

“Five hours.”’ 

‘And you came all that way alone — 
in the darkness?” 

‘But of course,’’ she answered, with 
a smile that flashed light into the 
gloom. 

Then John realized that he had met 
the Icelander his mother used to speak 
of — the person who knew no fear and 
whose vocabulary held no such word 
as loneliness. 

Nimble in their stride, the ponies 
headed off into what seemed a track- 
less waste of rock and low-growing 
bushes. Sometimes the ground became 
easier as they rode past areas of fer- 
tility, then the stones clicked under 
hooves again as the trail led over a 
desert space where lava had been 
twisted into strange shapes by the con- 
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tortions of the earth. Jagged moun- 
tains only a little darker than the day 
through which they rode rose high 
about them. They came to the brink 
of a river at which the ponies halted. 
John wondered if their courageous 
hearts had failed them. 

“What are they waiting for?’’ he 
asked. 

Sigridur smiled, reins loose on her 
pony’s neck. ‘“The quicksands shift all 
the time and the pony waits until he 
knows where they are so he can cross 
safely.”’ 

John’s pony plunged into the water, 
Sigridur’s following, and the two 
crossed the river at a zigzag, then gal- 
loped on over the wild way that 
skirted bogs and led to the base of the 
mountains. Now they were edging up 
the side of a mountain to a pass where 
snow had drifted and the ponies toiled 
bravely, then down into a fertile valley 
of meadows and fields. 

“You certainly trust yourselves to 
the ponies,’’ John said. 

“How could we travel in the winter 
if we didn’t?’’ she returned quickly. 
“They can see through the darkest 
night and they know the safe way 
through bogs and over rock.’’ She 
patted her pony. 

“I’ve some sugar for them,"’ John 
reached in his pocket. 

Sigridur laughed. ‘‘They don’t 
know what sugar is — save it for the 
children.”’ 

It was late afternoon and the dark- 
mess around them was broken by the 
quivering, shifting colors of the north- 
ern lights when they reined up at the 
farmhouse. This was a series of small 
buildings joined together, turf-roofed 
and snugly built, with lights shining in 
every window. 

The door was flung open and a burst 
of light came out on the night. Olaf 
appeared and took the ponies, soon 
turning them loose in the fold. Sig- 
ridur led John into the house where his 
aunt and uncle, a whole bevy of cousins 
ranging down to the smallest baby, the 
farmhands and girls were waiting to 
greet him. Hands were shaken all 
around. 

**Welcome and be happy,”’ they said, 
one after another, and as John met them 
and felt embraced by their affection he 
was willing to let slip the last shred of 
loneliness he might still be clinging to. 
p They were all beaming with happi- 
mess, for every least chore had been 
done, best clothes had been donned, ar.d 
now they could sit by the fire and 
drink coffee and eat the laufabraud — 
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those Christmas cookies cut in the 
shape or leaves, and fried — which had 
-been prepared in such large quantities. 

Aunt Anna laughed, ‘‘Unless your 
work is done by six o'clock on Christ- 
mas Eve, you have it around your neck 
all week.”’ 

**Why?”’ John asked. 

“Because during the three days 
that we celebrate Christmas, no work 
of any kind must be done,”” Aunt Anna 
said with finality. ‘‘I have seen that 
the food is prepared — smoked mutton 
and sausage and rye bread, bowls of 
skyr, and enough cakes for a week. Tell 
him what you have been doing, Helga.”’ 
She looked at one of the farm girls. 

““We have been washing all the 
clothes and the linens. It has been 
krapurkurinn.”’ 

John looked puzzled. 

“Good drying weather for the poor,”’ 
Helga smiled, “‘to dry the wash of 
those who have not changes.”’ 

Gudrun spoke next. ‘‘We have 
scoured the house and cleaned every 
corner.”" 

Stefan put in his word. ‘We have 
made our journey to the market town, 
three men and ten ponies to bring back 
supplies for the winter.”’ 

Little Jacob looked up. ‘We helped 
make the tallow candles, even the king's 
candle which we shall take to church 
tomorrow.” 

Margaretta spoke next in her small, 
childish voice. ‘‘And we have put a 
candle in every corner of the house and 
in every window.”’ 

**You have!’’ John exclaimed. 

“Yes,” Margaretta went on, “‘so no 
unclean spirits may hide in the shadow, 
for none must be housed on Christmas 
Eve."’ 

‘And because on Christmas Eve the 
nine Christmas brownies come to the 
farms from their mountain homes,” 
Jacob added. ‘‘They look through 
windows and slam doors and run 
through the passages and even sniff 
food in the kitchen! It's nice to have 
them, but it’s nicer to keep lights every- 
where so you won't run into them.”’ 

“*How long do they stay?”’ 

“Until Twelfth Night, and if you 
leave some food for them and show 
them a kindness here or there they'll 
never forget you.” 

Gudrun and Helga made a chant to- 
gether. ‘‘Come those who will, go 
those who will, without harm to me or 
mine — that is what we say to them 
as we sweep.” 

The coffee cups were filled again and 
the snowy stack of leufabraud passed. 


“See my new shoes,”” Jacob stood 
before his cousin and pointed to his 
shiningly booted feet. 

*‘And my new ribbon,” 
Margaretta. 

“Ah, they think they must wear 
something new on Christmas or the 
monster will get them.’” Aunt Anna 
smiled at the children. ‘“That is from 
the old days. Now we tell them that 
if they wear cheer in their hearts 
through the year, no evil will come 
near them. But still they want some- 
thing new!”’ 

‘*You have a new silk apron, Mama,” 
Margaretta reminded, running her hands 
across the smooth black silk that shone 
in the light. 

“What have you got that is new, 
J6n?”” little Jacob asked. 

John looked down at his uniform. 
He had nothing new, nothing at all. 
He had forgotten how important it was 
in Iceland to wear something new at 
Christmas. 

“I—" he began, then his words 
caught themselves, for suddenly he 
felt like an alien among the shining 
faces. 

Sigridur, who had been decking the 
tree, left it and crossed the room to 
John. 

“‘J6n has something so new that he 
cannot tell anyone about it yet. It is 
hardly here at all, it is so very new.” 
She looked at John and her eyes danced. 

“Oh! Oh!”’ the children cried won- 
deringly, for something as new as that 
must be far more exciting than boots 
or ribbons. 

John wrinkled his brows, then as he 
looked into Sigridur’s eyes he knew 
what she meant and he wanted to shout 
aloud to the room full of people and say, 
‘I have a new friend, isn’t that best of 
all?’’ But he said nothing. 


this from 


Sigridur turned quickly. ‘‘It is time’ 


for the Christmas hour,”’ she said. 
‘Come and let us light our candles and 
set them in the branches of the tree.” 
The children passed around the small 
tallow candles they had made, then 
Olaf put a burning taper to the wicks 
and soon everyone was holding a 
lighted candle. Uncle Fridrik in his 
deep voice began the hymn and all 
joined in singing, even John — pleased 
that he had remembered the Icelandic 
words over so many years. Flickering 
shadows played on the low ceiling of 
the farmhouse, on the walls lined with 
books, on the old carved furniture, on 
the solemn faces of the group, for this 
was the year’s most reverent hour. 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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In 930 A.D. men from all over Iceland 
filed through this gorge to Thingvellir 
Plain to form the world’s first parliament. 





—— 


An enterprising haberdasher presents 
the season’s first straw hats. 


Now United States Minister for Iceland, the Honorable Lin- 

coln MacVeagh (front row, second from right) is here photo- 

graphed with his staff in Athens, March, 1941. He was at 
that time serving as United States Minister for Greece. 


All Iceland buildings are soundly made 
and well equipped. The older ones are 
faced with corrugated iron, attractively 
painted. The newer ones are very mod- 
ern, mostly of stucco or rough-cast stone. 





Reykjavik has a snug natural harbor. Here arrive shiploads of coal, 
lumber, oil, machinery, gasoline, etc.; and from here depart cargoes 
of cod, sote, cod liver oil, and wool. 


The Golden Falls. Falls like these are being harnessed to give 
Iceland bountiful electric power. 
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The Old 
Day House 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Photos by Roy Peterson 


MUILT in 1754 by Josiah Day, 

ja fine example of early 
sue p, American architecture is rep- 
EP resented in the OLD DAY 
HOUSE, located in the town of West 
Springfield, Mass. It is open to the 
public on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays of every week. 

Josiah Day, descended in the fourth 
generation from Robert Day, who emi- 
grated to America in April, 1634, died 
in 1770, willing the property to his 
youngest son, Aaron. In 1810 Aaron, 
son of Aaron and grandson of Josiah, 
came to live with his feeble father. His 
family consisted of six children—five 
daughters and a son. The house is 
especially noted for being for so many 
years the home of four of the daughters 
of Aaron—Lucinda Day, Mrs. Lydia 
Oaks, Mrs. Amanda Munsell and Mrs. 
Eunice Bliss. Eight members of the 


Fireplace in the west sitting room, show- 
ing the spinning wheel and guns used in 
the Revolutionary and Civil Wars. 


The bricks were imported from England when the house was built nearly two 
hundred years ago. 
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family have died here and Aaron and 
his son Aaron were born and died here. 

In the guest chamber is the cradle 
which rocked William Pynchon, found- 
er of Springfield, Mass., while another 
cradled the Rev. Dr. Joseph Lathrop, 
parson of the local pulpit for sixty- 
four years. 

A cordial welcome was always ex- 
tended to the traveler and that custom 
is still carried on by the present owners, 
The RAMAPOGUE HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY. 
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The old house is a veritable museum of 
common household articles of the day. 
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Gossip and Apple Pie are only a small 
part of a Grange meeting — ask Charles M. 
Gardner, Westfield, Mass., editor of The 
National Grange Monthly, whose interests 
range over forestry, markets, reciprocal 
trade, economy in government, taxation, 
mobilization for defense, sugar, stock and 
temperance. Mr. Gardner was born in Hunt- 
ington on a farm, went to public school, 
served in the Massachusetts legislature, was 
four years head of the Massachusetts Dairy 
Department. In the last twenty years he has 
made three thousand lectures. 


SIX 


Kansas and Constantinople have been 
*“‘home’’ to Mrs. David Higham, Massachu- 
setts stock, now wife of a British officer, and 
spending the winter in Stamford, Connecti- 
cut. Afraid to fly in peacetime, Mrs. 
Higham arrived from Lisbon by Clipper, 
says people who have lived through the 
blitz are no longer afraid of anything. Mrs. 
Higham lectures in New England on 
Woman's Part in Britain's Defense. Mrs. 
Higham is with her brother, George Stew- 
art, of Stamford and Dublin, N. H. She has 
one young son, Robin, at Hotchkiss School. 
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Dinners, Democrats and Corn grow 
in Gallatin, Mo., where John Sclby, now of 
Westport, Conn., was born. He runs for 
the A. P., a column, The Literary Guidepost 
(largest circulation of its kind in the world), 
and is the author of a new novel Island in 
the Corn. Mr. Selby reads fifteen hundred 
books a year, skims three thousand more, 
likes wire-haired fox terriers, walking, and 
reading with his feet higher than his head. 


SMART 



































































Santa Claus (North Pole) and Anne 
Farrell (Springfield, Mass.) work together 
this month. Miss Farrell thinks, lives, eats 
toys. Miss Farrell skims hither and yon 
to toy shops, nurseries and classes in child 
psychology, is already famous in the 
trade. Her job is to know the kind of con- 
structive toys a youngster likes — and make 
them. They like — she says — automobiles 
with spare tires, wagons with real seats, 
blocks that don’t break, dolls that look like 


people. 





“Dear Jane’’ knows more about Worces- 
ter, Mass., parties, weddings, art, music, 
and debs than any woman alive — or would, 
if she were, which she isn't. Breezy letter, 
written by Marion Emerson, signed Nancy 
Burncoat, appears each Sunday in the Worces- 
ter Telegram to ‘‘Dear Jane."’ It's a Worces- 
ter institution. Miss Emerson was born (as 
it were) in the Mayflower, teaches writing, 
travels, collects old valentines 


YANKS 


Vanilla is an Orchid wrote Everett W. 
Mitchell, General Electic Farm Forum ex- 
pert, to Mr. Akiwumi in West Africa, and is 
called a tonka bean. Editor of one of the old- 
est radio programs existent (daily except 
Sunday on WGY, since 1925), Mr. Mitchell 
has a world-wide audience who ask him 
how to paint rusty roofs and why cows chew 
bones. Prior to his now famous job Mr 
Mitchell broke horses for Buffalo Bill, ran 
Indian ponies, packed peaches, harvested 
ice and peddled apples. 













R)HE young bride sat down in 
| her sunny Cape Cod kitchen 
(to some serious thinking. 
== Christmas was drawing near 

and both time and money were short. 
Her glance strayed to the kitchen 
shelf on which stood grandmother's 
shining brass candle sticks, and she 
remembered that when her grand- 
mother was a little girl the children of 
thrifty families would gather branches 
of the Bayberry that grew so plentifully 
on Cape Cod. Then the tiny gray bay- 
berries were stripped from the branches 
and boiled down until the wax rose to 
the surface of the old copper or iron 
kettle. It was then strained, and into 
the hot wax a wick was held. When 
taken out it was coated with the fra- 
grant gray green wax. Again and again 
it was cooled and dipped (sometimes 
thirty or forty times) until it was the 





‘Bayberry Dip 











right size. No other candle gave forth 
such delicate fragrance when burned. 

So the bride set to work to make 
candles in the way she remembered. 
They were a success, and each friend to 
whom bayberry candles were sent was 
enthusiastic. 

Soon these friends were asking for 
more — to buy; business men added 
their requests and then and there a 
nationally-known business was born. 

With each of the original Christmas 
gift candles Mabel Kimball Baker had 
enclosed a little jingle: 

“To learn your luck for the year, they say 
Burn a bayberry Dip on Christmas Day. 

If the flame burns bright and the light shines clear, 
Good luck will be yours throughout the year."’ 

Her good luck had returned a thou- 

sand fold — to stay. 


CxarA Bett THurRsToN. 








Ring Out the Bells 


E) ring out frosty clear through 
the village of East Hampton, 
Conn. And behind the bells 
— the new bells — on the stately Con- 
gregational church, lies a story. 

In 1755 nine years after the East 
Hampton church had been founded as a 
separate ecclesiastical body, the first 
meetinghouse was built. This was the 
exact location where the present church 
stands. A rugged place of worship that 
first meetinghouse. 

Time passed and music was finally 
introduced in the form of bells, for 
East Hampton had become an impor- 
tant center of bell manufacturing. As 
early as the year 1832 the firm of C. & 
A. G. Bevin Co. was formed there. 
(This company, by the way, produced 
nearly all the cowbells in the United 
States and Canada.) 


Bells were nice, but what the con- 
gtegation really wanted were chimes, 
though neither the pocketbooks of the 
parishioners nor the timbers of the old 
meetinghouse could have supported 
the weight of them. Not till 1937, 
when Mr. Chauncy G. Bevin, son of the 
founder of the bell company, presented 
a set of Electronic Tower Chimes to the 
present church did the dream come true. 


L. M. DunYEE. 


















































































Christmas 
by Proxy 


“I wish you could see 
their shining eyes. .... 
on Christmas morning.”’ 








ULD you, on Christmas 
morning, like to have the 
satisfaction that, because of 
small effort on your part, 
Santa Claus had not neglected any 
child in one American town? It sounds 
like great effort and considerable ex- 
pense, but it isn’t. A plan that is 
simple, the results satisfying, has been 
carried out for fifteen years in one of the 
many northern New England towns 
where struggling inhabitants try to 
earn a livelihood from fields returning to 
forests, and forests long since stripped 
of profitable lumber and pulpwood. 

Because of the social and economic 
conditions there, the spirit that is 
Christmas is necessarily abandoned in a 
hard way of life, and many children 
never know a call from Santa Claus. 
There are no organized charities in these 
communities. Everywhere all children 
know Santa Claus makes liberal prom- 
ises, and these children on desolate 
farms doubtless entertain some ex- 
pectancy that he will include them on 
his rounds through the skies; but Santa 
Claus cannot call without co-operation. 

In this town which is in northwestern 
Maine, a summer resident contemplat- 
ing the lives of youngsters, happy in 
the summer, wondered about winter — 
and Christmas. The one person, as in 
most towns, who knows the circum- 
stances of all the people — the rural 
mail carrier — was called into con- 
ference. He knows how to make out 
the best kind of a Christmas list. On 
his original list, fifteen years ago, there 
were twenty-two children all under 
thirteen years, two, and possibly three 
expected by Christmas time. There 
are about the same today, new arrivals 
having replaced graduates. 

With the approach of each Christmas 
season, a summer resident of that town 
takes the mail carrier's list of the age 
and sex of the children and goes Christ- 
mas shopping. 

On Christmas morning, packages 
bearing Santa Claus’ magic cards are left 
without comment at each of these lone- 
ly households. That's all there is to it. 
Parents have never known where these 
Christmas offerings come from; they 
may have their suspicions, but the 
rural mail carrier is strictly secret about 
it all, Joun W. Opti. 




















The Good 





Ship “Zion” 
Saeed CANVILLE, MAINE, has 
NS <i | a Christmas Ship — a half 
ee Bi hull, some ten feet long, 
= painted white. Eleven 
months of the year it is kept stored in 
the balcony of the fine old church — its 
spars neatly tucked away in a closet. 
But when the Christmas season rolls 
around, the children of Oceanville 
fetch the good ship ‘“Zion’’ downstairs 
and moor it beside the pulpit, as it has 
been moored every Christmas for sixty- 
five years. 

In 1875 the idea of the Christmas 
ship was born. Mrs. Brewster had cut a 
clipping from the copy of a little maga- 
zine which told of a new-fangled notion 
—a ship instead of a Christmas tree, 
a real ship that could be mounted on 
wheels and pulled around. The idea 
fired the imaginations of all the family. 
“What a fine thing to have a Christmas 
ship like that for the Sunday School 
Christmas entertainment.’’ Carey, the 
eldest son, thereupon interviewed Uncle 
Jim Drew, the local ship carpenter, and 
with pencil and paper they worked 
over a plan which should fill the bill. 
The idea of wheels was discarded — 
they wanted it a good big ship; and 
a half ship, like a ship maker's small 
model but fully rigged, was practical. 
And so she was made. Brave in her 
white paint and gold trim she stood 
ready for her first cargo and maiden 
voyage. 

The church was filled to overflowing. 
The pews, guiltless of cushions, were 
ranged on either side of a central 
aisle leading directly to the pulpit. A 
long, haircloth sofa was placed behind 
the pulpit, in the exact center of which 
sat the minister. At the left were 
the choir seats about the reed organ, 
and at the right, her spars rising high, 
schooner rigged, stood the ‘‘Zion."’ 

The organ began softly to play and 
a young girl, her cheeks rosy with ex- 
citement, rose and sang, ‘‘What ship is 
this comes sailing in?’’ A second girlish 
voice answered from the gallery: “‘It’s 
the good ship ‘Zion.’ Hallelujah!"’ 
Then came the unloading of the cargo 
of gifts on the gleaming decks, till at 
last the ship stood with empty rigging 
and decks swept bare, and the people 
streamed out of the church, their simple 
gifts held close and in their memories 
a picture which persists to this day. 






Frances B. Hatcn. 
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meeQACK in 1926 Captain Wil- 
e4 liam H. Wincapaw, after a 
7 summer spent in Penobscot 
by ferrying passengers by air 
to Vinal Haven and other near-by is- 
lands, originated the plan of paying his 
respects at Christmas to the New Eng- 
land lighthouse keepers. He did up a 
few bundles of gifts and surprised them 
Christmas morning by roaring over 
their islands and dropping the ‘*Yule- 
tide bombs’’ as near the lighthouses 
as possible. Gradually Captain Win- 
capaw's itinerary grew until every 
lighthouse from the easternmost beacon 
in the United States at Libby Island to 
Smith's great engineering feat at Race 
Rock, off the Connecticut shore, re- 
ceived a package from the flying Santa. 

Captain Wincapaw obtained a posi- 
tion in South America a few years ago 


Bundles from Heaven 















letters. I didn’t want to lay boards on 
the papers as I was afraid they would 
show so I stuck nails in the ground. 

“I was afraid you would come before 
we finished. I was just doing the last 
letter of Christmas when my son 
Edward called out “Here he comes’ 
and I moved out of the way in a hurry 
In another minute you were over us.” 

On reaching Marblehead Light we 
made a direct hit which landed and 
bounced on the roof of Keeper Mar- 
den’s home. Later I received his mes- 
sage of appreciation, which ended as 
follows: ‘“Thank God it wasn't a 
bomb.” 


Epwarp Rowe Snow. 









flying gold from the Bolivian mines 9 


over the forests inhabited by head 

hunters to the great city of La Paz, 

and I was called upon to substitute. 
We dropped our bundles at a dozen 


lighthouses and at the Race Point © 


Coast Guard Station. 

Were they welcome? They were in- 
deed. For example, Mrs. Evelyn Hop- 
kins, wife of the keeper at the Ten 
Pound Island Light in Gloucester har- 
bor, had formed the letters ‘‘Merry 
Christmas"’ on the grass. A letter from 
her a short time later told me how she 
did it. 

‘I was down in the garden that morn- 
ing so I could see you coming along. 
I wondered what I could do to show 
how we appreciated your good work 
for us. I shouted to Edward, my son, 
to bring me out some newspapers. I 
unfolded the papers and placed them 
the long way for the long part of the 


































Mrs. Milton Seeley with a Husky pup at Chinook 
Kennels, Wonalancet, N. H., headquarters for the 
last unit of dogs sent “‘North’’ under the Air 
Squadron and supervised by the Army. Mr. Seely 
has had entire charge of this training and is now 
training trail pack dogs, while Mrs. Seeley is 
devoting her time to assembling all breeds of 
dogs that might be capable of joining the Work- 
ing Dogs of the Government. 


Mrs. Sherman Hoyt of Greenwich, Conn., has her 

kennels at Katonah, N. Y., and breeds champion 

French Poodles. These are working dogs in the 

making. Mr. and Mrs. Hoyt breed and handle 
their own dogs. 
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Strength, intelligence, obedience, courage, fidelity, gentleness, a working dog. 


Working Dogs 


by Eva ‘Brunnell Seeley 


ILLIONS of people are dog 
lovers, yet most of them are 
utterly at a loss when asked 
the difference in the use of 
various breeds called ‘‘working dogs’’ 
— even though they may have owned 
one of this type for years. 

Impressed with the necessity of the 
definition of “‘working dogs,’’ now, 
that the dogs are being utilized as a 
part of the Government's Defense 
plan, we have, in our own kennels, 
begun to classify all breeds apart from 
the recognized groups of the Kennel 
Clubs. 

In considering the part that may be 
played by dogs in the National Defense 
Program, we perhaps think of German 
shepherds and Airedales as being major 
breeds to start the working dogs off. 
This would be true only with limita- 
tions, as I shall presently discuss, but it 
is noteworthy that among the several 
breeders of these two types of dogs 
emphasis has already been placed on 
selecting and training for definite kinds 
of work — of an offensive rather than 
defensive nature. 

Of other breeds, the Irish wolf- 
hound appears to be an excellent can- 


didate for patrol runner. Then the Nor- 
wegian elkhound, if bred under the 
proper environment might be a com- 
bination dog used to haul leads or used 
as a pack patrol. Of the water dogs, the 
lovely Labrador retriever, with his 
extraordinary intelligence, instinctive 
love for the water, quickness for re- 
sponse and eagerness to obey, will be 
invaluable for the air squadron — and 
might even be trained for emergency 
harness work. Along with this breed 
comes the Labrador, the Chesapeake, 
and the water spaniels — all lovers of 
icy waters and able messengers, if 
needed, to cross streams. 

In the Sporting Group, dogs would 
have to be selected for the calmness of 
their dispositions. Little cockers, 
handsome setters and pointers would be 
wonderful companion dogs and would 
obey certain commands in the open, but 
would not, perhaps, prove suited for the 
rugged upsets of maneuvers. 

Of still another breed, the subtle and 
spoiled chow should be considered. It 
is a shame to see this dog of a working 
back allowed to become a lazy and in- 
active dog. He might be developed into 
a watch dog. And the much maligned, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Francis Crane of Basquerie Kennels, Holliston, Mass., are perhaps the foremost breeders of the large 
white Pyranees — gentle dogs, yet excellent guard and potential pack animals. For the Cold Weather Unit. 


but extremely intelligent show dog — 
the French poodle — what of him? 
He has my admiration (and let his coat 
grow, I implore you). In him there is 
a wonderful messenger in the making 
and a true worker. 

Welsh Corgis and Dachshunds are 
smart little fellows, look like workers 
and could do a wonderful job as ‘‘snip- 
ers’’ to ward off undesirable cattle and 
other animals intruding on their mas- 
ter’s fields, while the latter are busy 
with their defense duties. In the terrier 
group one would select the Airedales, 
of course. They have proved their 
worth, have excellent neutral coloring, 
make fine camouflage dogs and have 
more courage than most breeds. Their 
supreme disregard of confusion and 
noises make them invaluable in Eng- 
land. Most of the other terriers are 
nervous but could well be used for 
“home” fetching or, probably, as ‘‘go 
to market dogs.’’ All Toy dogs would 
be left out. Non-sporting, including 
the poodle and the chow, would be 
the popular choice to be called working. 

A number of breeds could be con- 
sidered together as “‘Working Variety.”” 
With all apologies to owners and breed- 
ers, it does seem a pity to see so many 
weak-legged, knock-kneed, non-work- 
ing dogs being selected as ‘‘Best of 
Group” in dog shows. Yet every dog 
of this ‘Working Variety’ could, and 
should, be able to do some work. Con- 
sider here again, the Shepherd and the 
Doberman. Though used abroad, Ameri- 
can users of these breeds would rightly 
lay stress on the need for sociable dogs, 
fully capable of performing their work 
— but not with eyes that “‘throw a 
cold insinuation."’ I do not mean that 


all Shepherds and Dobermans are such 
— far from it — but the tendency is 
there. On the subject of sociable dogs, 
it is true indeed that every person work- 
ing with a dog for American Defense 
must be a dog lover, and the dog itself 
sociable and friendly — yet willing to 
obey under orders and strictly enforced 
rules. 

The collie, ever watchful herder,— 
could be utilized if his shyness were 
overcome. The Shetland sheep dog, so 
intriguing and well-mannered — would 
answer the call as a winter watch dog. 
He is hardy, a constantly vigilant 
watcher, and «njoys obeying. 

Of the arctic types we have the 
Alaskan Malamutes and Siberian Chu- 
chis, called Huskies. Returned from 
their sledging journeys at Antarctica, 
fine specimens of these types have been 
retained by the Government. The Ant- 
arctic dogs were sent to Wonalancet 
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last May, reconditioned and reassem- 
bled on teams. At Wonalancet they 
worked during the summer, with others 
added — and are now en route “North” 
— with a fine group of men under the 
Air Squadron. 

New England is well adapted to pro- 
moting the working dogs, and many 
households, as well as large Kennels 
entertain royalties among canines, even 
though they do not have titles of 
Champions or Dukes. At the present 
time a census is being compiled by a 
dog fancier who anticipates publishing 
a Who's Who Among Dogs in New England 
in which will be listed Cmostly) the 
dogs of proven heritage, whether 
Pekingese or huge Dane. Watch for it. 

Of friendly dispositions are the New- 
foundlands, St. Bernards, Kuvasz (re- 
cently introduced into North America), 
Great Pyranees, Bernese Mountain 


(Continued on Page 50) 


Newfoundlands owned by Mrs. Davidson Power at Waseeka Kennels, Ashland, Mass. 
The Newfoundland is a superior water dog, capable of traveling and drawing burdens. 
Noted for their gentle dispositions. 













The Sapporo Agricultural College which Dr. Clark, President 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, helped found. 






The main street of Sapporo, capital city of the island of 

Hakkaido, laid out by American engineers, modeled upon 

Washington, D. C. Government Post Office and Telegraph 
building to the left. Note four lane boulevard. 
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Yankee directors of the Colonization Project. Photograph taken 
when they were engaged by the Japanese Government, 1871. 


YANKS IN HAKKAIDO 


Haying time on the 100,000 acre horse farm owned by the Emperor. 
Note American type equipment. 


A silo near Sapporo. Introduced by the 
Yankees in 1876. 








American type barn near Siraoi. 


Photos by Neill James 
















































q{URING the glamorous whal- 
i ing and sailing days of an- 
other century, the Yankees 
roamed the Seven Seas and 
soldiers of fortune left mementos of 
their advent in many a pagan land. 
Probably in no section of the world has 
the Yankee left more enduring and 
worthier footprints than on a remote 
island off the coast of Siberia, north of 
Vladivostok. 

Today the impress remains. It is like 
a bit of New England transplanted to 
Asia, a grain of alien corn fruiting in 
a strange field. What I saw was not the 
imprint left by rough-and-tumble sailor- 
men, pious missionaries, sharp-witted 
traders or adventurers; it was the work 
of empire builders, statesmen, edu- 
cators, men of science and engineers — 
Yankees all. 

I found the trim little capital of the 
Island laid out by Yankee engineers 
who were content to use nothing less 
than the plan of their own national 
capital as a model. The broad streets, 
intersecting at right angles, the tree- 
shaded parks, were in sharp contrast 
with other crowded, jumbled Oriental 
cities. The leading hotel, with an 
American grillroom, might have been 
borrowed from any town of like size in 
the U.S. A. I found a replica of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College; a 
botanical garden containing plants and 
crees brought from America three- 
quarters of a century ago. Giant silos, 
a strange sight beyond the boundary 
of North America, stood silhouetted 
against an arctic sky; and thorough- 
breds, the hot red blood of American 
ancestors coursing in their veins, the 
tang of salt air in distended nostrils, 
raced the wind, or grazed quietly in the 
shadow of smoking volcanoes. 

The Oriental isle with the flavor of 
New England was Hokkaido, northern 
frontier of Japan. 


The Yankees Come 


It was to this far-away island of 
smoking volcanoes, broad plains, rush- 
ing rivers, -primeval forests filled with 
wild bears, a land peopled with a few 
aborigines and adventurous fishermen, 
that the Americans came by invitation of 
the Japanese government. Their task 
was to lay the foundations for coloniz- 


YANKEE IMPRINTS 


by Neill James 


ing the virgin territory. The reason for 
the Emperor's sudden concern, follow- 
ing a thousand years of neglect of the 
northern island, was fear of Russia. 

In 1862 the first of the vanguard of 
Americans which was to total forty-six 
experts, including mining engineers, 
surveyors, railroad builders, adminis- 
trators, and educators, arrived. W. P. 
Blake and R. Punpelly came in a sailing 
vessel and began a survey of the soil 
and mining possibilities of Hokkaido. 
They made a scholarly investigation. 
The land was fertile, timber excellent, 
and untold mineral wealth lay buried 
beneath the surface soil. Wild bears, 
tangled jungles, warlike aborigines and 
trackless plains were not the greatest 
difficulties the young surveyors en- 
countered. It was politics. Due to in- 
ternal disorders, the government be- 
came so occupied at home that the 
work on Hokkaido had to be aban- 
doned. They could no longer retain 
the services of the surveyors. 

From the middle of the nineteenth 
century, events moved rapidly in an 
empire asleep for twenty centuries. 
Nine years before the coming of Blake 
and Punpelly, Commodore Perry had 
made his historic visit (1853). Backed 
by four aggressive American battle- 
ships, he demanded that Japan open 
her ports for trade. Russia made fur- 
thet menacing gestures in the North. 
Japan's farsighted statesmen realized 
her isolation was at an end. They 
favored the secking of scientific and 
technical knowledge from the West, 
especially for the development of the 
natural resources of Hokkaido. Such 
was of utmost urgency. 

At this time there occurred a great 
upheaval in Japan. The Shogunate 
was overthrown, samurai forbidden to 
wear swords, social castes were 
abolished, people were allowed to cut 
their queues. It was a social revolu- 
tion — the birthpangs of modern Japan. 

In this spirit, a representative of the 
Emperor, K. Kuroda, was sent to the 
United States. He met President Grant, 
and through him secured the consent of 
Horace Capron, descendant of pious 
pilgrims and hero of the Civil War, to 
come to Japan to aid in the opening of 
Hokkaido. Capron was sixty years ot 
age, but the idea of coming to Hok- 


kaido to aid in establishing an ideal 
community on virgin soil so strongly 
appealed to his imagination that he 
resigned his Washington post and sailed 
for Japan. He arrived in 1871. 

Capron’s first act was to establish in 
Tokyo a garden where imported plants 
and animals to be transplanted or do- 
mesticated were tested before being 
introduced into Hokkaido. He out- 
lined his plan of procedure in opening 
the island which entailed civil en- 
gineering work, laying out of cities, 
providing water supply, laying out of 
streets, planting of trees, the opening 
of mines, building of railroads and 
highways, together with an estimated 
expenditure. When this was approved, 
experts from abroad were to be selected, 
each to choose his own assistants. 
Capron fixed the salary for such experts 
at $10,000 per annum. He chose as his 
immediate aides Warfield, chief en- 
gineer for surveying, and Thomas An- 
tisell, a mining and soil engineer. 

These Yankees worked tirelessly. 
They built railroads, opened mines. 
(It has since been established that one 
hundred and fifty billion tons of coal lie 
buried in Hokkaido.) They cleared the 
land and built the first planned cities 
Japan ever saw. They were aided by 
foreigners from other lands, for Japan 
had the brains of the world to choose 
from. However, of Capron’s seventy- 
six foreign assistants, forty-six were 
Americans. Capron himself remained 
in Japan four years. 


Reluctant Pioneers 


There were troubles aplenty. The 
colonists brought from Japan proper 
were freed serfs beaten down by cen- 
turies of virtual slavery. Hokkaido was 
a pioneer land. The sheer size of the 
island (twenty-five per cent as large as 
Japan proper) was frightening to a race 
devoid of the pioneering spirit. To an 
unimaginative man with no knowledge 
of farming on a scale much larger than 
a good-sized bed quilt, the allotted 
thirty-three-acre homesteads were pre- 
posterous. Accustomed to life in a 
temperate climate the settlers found the 
new existence overwhelming. Cows 
and horses were as unfamiliar as wild 
bears in the forests. They were afraid 
of them. Although summer was like 
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perpetual June, winters were of Siber- 
ian intensity. It was difficult to per- 
suade these reluctant pioneers to remain 
after they survived the first winter. 


Yankee Educators 


The government realized that farmers 
had to be taught the new method of 
farming on a large scale. It sent men 
and women students to the United 
States for training. It established train- 
ing schools in Tokyo. The time was 
now ripe for opening an agricultural 
college in Sapporo, the capital. 

Dr. W. S. Clark, President of the 
Massachusetts College, was invited to 
establish a college. He came to Hok- 
kaido on a leave of absence with high 
hopes and burning zeal to accomplish 
in one year what ordinary men might 
require two to complete. His actual 
service was only eight months, but his 
lofty personality and enthusiasm in the 
undertaking left lasting impressions. 
He succeeded in making spirit more im- 
portant than matter in starting a new 
life in this far northern Buddhist land. 

The Sapporo Agricultural College 
opened in 1876 was modeled upon the 
Massachusetts institution. Separate 
permanent buildings house the colleges 
and laboratories. A large botanical 
garden serves as a testing field for im- 
ported plants. The most complete 
Ainu Museum in the world stands on 
the campus. Together with able Ameri- 
can professors — namely, Howell, Pen- 
hallow, Brucks, Dun and Beohmer — 
and Japanese assistants, Clark opened 
a model farm, introduced the American 
system of farming. Students were 
taught to use American style farm im- 
plements so unique to Oriental eyes. 
Clark introduced stock farming. Two 
model pastures, one at Niikap and the 
other at Makomanai, opened a new 
page in the history of development of 
cattle raising in Japan. With western 
style implements and imported fruit 
trees, grains, vegetables, breeding cat- 
tle and horses, these Yankees accom- 
plished what men of older and primitive 
agricultural methods in Japan hardly 
dreamed possible. 


Hokkaido Today 


In my travels about this beautiful 
island, on every hand I saw evidence of 
the culture introduced by the Yankees. 
In the Sizunai Valley alone I counted 
a dozen modern stock farms engaged in 
breeding racing horses and cavalry 
mounts. I visited the Emperor's one-hun- 
dred-thousand-acre horse farm and saw 
his four-thousand-acre grain fields tilled 
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by American style farm implements. I 
witnessed a large horse auction near 
Lake Toya. Nioi, up the Saru River 
valley, was a sawmill town of a type 
familiar in the West. 

The many large foreign style build- 
ings made of cement, brick or stone, 
the huge, well-lighted government 
buildings, and the fine five-story Sap- 
poro Hotel, and large department 
stores, in the capital, added a note of 
prosperity. The handsome buildings 
of the Agricultural College and stately 
elm trees exuded a New England flavor. 
Because of the avenue of beautiful 
American poplars planted fifty years 
ago, which forms the approach to the 
College, graduates are popularly known 
as ‘‘Poplar Men.”’ 

I was conscious of a freer atmosphere 
on Hokkaido than in the crowded 
South. Not only was the climate in- 
vigorating, but man had more elbow 
room, he laughed more readily in his 
less cramped outlook; his spirit was 
more flexible and adaptable. The 
settler has developed imagination. 

Japanese travelers from the South 
exclaim at the unique sight of a planned 
city, houses with chimney pots, horses 
and cattle grazing in pastures, the large 
fields of wheat, flax and vegetables, the 
strange trees and flowers, and the wide 
open spaces. 

The spirit inculcated by the Yankees 
who came to Hokkaido three-quarters 
of a century ago lives. The foreign 
sparkle which so astonished visiting 
Japanese is the American Touch 





STAR OF WINTER 


(Continued from Page 22) 


After the hymn, each one approached 
the tree and fixed his candle in a small 
holder, then returned and took his 
place in the room, sitting down in a 
wide circle before the fire, while the 
candles glowed in the dark branches of 
the tree like a sky studded with stars. 

When they were seated quietly, 
Uncle Fridrik opened the Bible and 
from the Book of Luke read the Christ- 
mas story from the beginning where 
Mary and Joseph went to the inn and 
found no room, so sought shelter in the 
stable, to the end where the shepherds 
went to Bethlehem and found the 
Child. The room was very quiet when 
Uncle Fridrik closed the big book. 

Little Jacob spoke softly. ‘‘We are 
shepherds, too, up on these hills; can 
we not go to Bethlehem tonight and 
find the baby?"’ 

Uncle Fridrik laid his hand on the 
little boy’s head. ‘‘All that happened 


a long time ago, Jacob,” he said, **but 
we can still go to Bethlehem — for 
Bethlehem is in our hearts and there the 
Child is born and there we grow with 
him to manhood. But let us have 
another hymn and then the prayer.” 

They sang together, then bowed 
their heads in silence for a moment, 
joining Uncle Fridrik when he com- 
menced the Lord's Prayer. 

““Amen,”’ said Uncle Fridrik. He 
lifted his head and a broad smile spread 
slowly across his face. ‘““God give you 
all a good time and a happy Christmas!"’ 

There was shouting and laughter 
now, the children dancing around the 
tree with its candles; Stefan and Olaf 
moving chairs up to the long table; 
Helga and Gudrun bringing dishes of 
good things in from the kitchen, for 
now that Christmas had been solemnly 
ushered in they could give themselves 
to its mirth. 

Tomorrow they would ride off to 
church over the icy roads and when 
they came home there would be a great 
feast of stuffed goose and Christmas 
cakes; gifts would be exchanged; calls 
would be made and visitors enter- 
tained; there would be games and danc- 
ing and gay times that would stretch 
into the New Year, but tonight there 
was the shining of the candles and the 
story of the Child, and soft shadows 
cast by the light for memory to fill 
with pleasantness. 

Sigridur and John went outdoors to 
water the ponies. Northern lights 
were whirling and flashing above them 
— fountains of color that rose to the 
zenith, spread across the sky and faded 
into the horizon to rise again yet more 
radiantly. 

“When the angels sang their glo- 
rias,"’ Sigridur murmured, ‘‘perhaps 
the heavens blazed like this.’’ 

John sighed deeply. She turned to 
him, the colored movement of the sky 
reflected in the peace of her face. 

‘You're happy, Jon,”’ she said. 

“Tam — but I can’t understand why 
I dreaded Christmas so, thinking it 
could not be like the one I had always 
known, thinking I wanted that —’’ He 
stopped. 

‘And now?”’ she prompted. 

‘‘Now, why, Christmas is the same 
wherever you are in the world. It's 
the same — and it’s wonderful!’ 

“Candles can burn only one way — 
upward — wherever they are lighted,” 
Sigridur said. 

Then they turned and went indoors 
to join the merrymakers. 
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Zaring for Christmas Plants 


*LTHOUGH the giving of flow- 
ering plants as Christmas gifts 
4 is a practice happily becoming 
universal, few householders 
have much of an idea about car- 
ing for these holiday specialties. Conse- 
quently, many a lovely plant comes to an 
untimely end. This need not be, for nearly 
all the Christmas plants are easy enough to 
maintain even in our hot and dry homes. 

Poinsettias, for example, find the going 
difficult if neglected. Even when they 
manage to retain their flowers after the 
second week, the leaves sometimes turn 
yellow and fall. Their health can be main- 
tained if you keep them out of drafts and 
do not allow them to be chilled; 65 is the 
lowest safe temperature. Give them plenty 
of sunlight but watch their watering, for 
they hate having their feet wet and yet need 
plenty of water. The 
best way is to let them 
become a little dry be- 
fore watering. 

Jerusalem cherries 
and Christmas pep- 
pers, old-fashioned 
favorites, are very in- 
tolerant of illuminat- 
ing and coal gas. If 
they escape destruc- 
tion by gas, they will 
prosper for weeks if 
you give them a cool 
and airy window with 
sunlight. Sometimes 
they lose their leaves 
because of the dryness ® 
of indoor air. This 
can be overcome by 
spraying their leaves 
every morning and by 
keeping the soil in the pots moist. 

Cyclamens, lovely with their red, pink or 
white blossoms, need plenty of both sun 
and water. Thus provided for, they will 
keep on flowering for weeks. Warning of 
ill health is given by yellowing leaves and 
rotting flower stems. 

Gardenia plants hardly deserve the repu- 
tation they have of being difficult to handle, 
for, if you keep the temperature between 60 
and 70 and give them daily drinks of tepid 
water, they will flower for weeks on end, 
and go on year after year. 

Kalanchoes, a little-known woody suc- 
culent from Africa, is coming into Christmas 
popularity, for its masses of starry, brick- 
red flowers rising on delicate stems from 
the heavy leaves are both striking and at- 
tractive. Further, they are very easy to 
keep happy. The trick to keep them happy 
is an east window where it is cool and airy. 
Be casy with water, for they can thrive 
without it for weeks. Moderate moisture 
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by William H. Clark 


is best during blooming season. Heat and 
dryness do not bother them in the least. 
Divide them in the spring, and bring them 
along to bloom again another Christmas. 

Another little-known but lovely Christ- 
mas specialty is the Ardisia. The bright red 
berries and dark green leaves form the typi- 
cal color combination characteristic of the 
season. Ardisias are tough-fibered, too, and 
may be grown year after year. For indoor 
health, keep them fairly cool, not much 
above 65, and give plenty of water, usually 
about once every day. 

The pyracantha, or fire-thorn, is another 
newcomer to the holiday plant list, but it is 
rapidly gaining in popularity because, while 
it needs just average house-plant care, its 
clusters of bright red berries and glossy 
green leaves are most attractive. 

Kumquats and Otaheite orange plants are 





being sold these days in pots for Christmas, 
and their popularity seems certain, too, for 
the gay fruits, combining the atmosphere 
of both the tropics and the Orient, wear 
better than most other decorative fruit 
plants. They require a fairly cool room and 
plenty of light but, while they ask a fairly 
moist soil, they will drop their fruits if water 
stands about their roots. 

To return to more familiar Christmas 
flowering plants, the flowering begonias 
rank high in favor. These plants, which 
drift themselves so profusely with blossoms 
that you would think they would soon ex- 
haust themselves, will, on the contrary, 
continue flowering most of the winter if you 
give them plenty of sun, a fairly cool tem- 
perature and water enough to keep the soil 
damp but not enough to make them ‘‘wet- 
footed."’ 

Even more familiar is the shrub azalea, 
probably the most satisfactory of all the 
flowering Christmas plants, for it is an ex- 
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cessively good-humored thing and only asks 
plenty of water to keep blooming right 
along for weeks. In furnace-heated homes, 
it is often necessary to water twice a day. 
There are two kinds commonly sold: Indica, 
which has but one main stem; Kurume, 
which has several stems. Put them in the 
garden during the summer. 

Not quite so self-sufficient but stiil a 
plant which is able to maintain itself very 
successfully in the average overheated and 
desert-dry home, is the Saintpaulia, often 
miscalled the African violet. This little 
herb, from South Africa, is gay with many 
violet-like flowers standing up above the 
rosette of fuzzy leaves. The flowers come 
for weeks in crops or spells, All this plant 
asks is plenty of water and warmth. Since 
the fuzzy leaves may be harmed by being 
spotted with water, keep water away from 
them by watering from 
beneath; just set the 
pot in a pan of water 
for a few minutes 
every day or two. 

Lately, gifts of 
flowering bulbs are 
being given — such as 
iris, paper-white nar- 
cissus and the Chinese 
narcissus. Since these 
flowers can survive 
only a short time, 
thereis not much tobe 
done for them save 
this: their length of 
life will be increased 
by keeping them cool, 
out of drafts and out 
of bright sunshine. 
The bulbs are not 
worth saving for re- 
planting outdoors in the garden. 


Got Any Garden Questions? 
If you have, send them to us, with a 
stamped self-addressed envelope for your 
answer 





To Avoid Disappointment 


It is essential that you 
should place a regular order 
with your news agent for 
YANKEE. Or if you prefer 
to have your copy direct 
from this office, please fill 
in the order form, which is 
to be found enclosed here- 
with. 
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Rumford Riddles 


Why is Nellie Newton 
dancing in the kitchen? 








BECAUSE she’s learned a new step in baking 
—she starts with RUMFORD Baking Powder, 
and finishes with applause. FREE. Send for 
NEW booklet, containing dozens of bright 
ideas to improve your baking. Address: Rum- 
ford Baking Powder, Box 16K, Rumford, 
Rhode Island. 


® Manufactured in New England since 1859 © 











white House 
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Coffee 





Delicious Coffee ! 


ALL IMPORTANT TO 
EVERY GOOD MEAL 
Ninety-eight years of blending and roast- 
ing choice coffees are behind the quality and 
rich rare flavor of White House Coffee. It's 
a luxury blend which you can serve with 
pride and confidence at breakfast, dinner or 
supper. Packed in modern vacuum tins, 
White House Coffee assures you all that 
flavor-freshness so essential for a richer, 
smoother cup. 
ee 


Here’s a Real Bargain in Quality Foods 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
GIFT-SAMPLE PACK 
2 one-pound vacuum tins Coffee 
pound Orange Pekoe and Pekoe Tea 
half-pound vacuum tins Salted Peanuts 
1 twelve-ounce can blended Orange and 
Grapefruit Juice 














Give a White House Gift- 
Sample Pack for Christmas $1 00 

this year. It's a $1.35 value py, id ln 
of full-sized White House U.S.A. east of 


products. por the Mississippi 
WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 
Box 1871 Boston, Mass , 
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Share Your Christmas Table 


by Marjorie Mills 


. . . gather in one stray, lonely soul to share 
your family holiday, increase the sum total of 
happiness by so much as a pin point, and watch 
the warmth spill over into your own beart.”’ 


E’VE always liked Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher’s theory of the sum 
of human happiness as a river 
f) from which one selfishly dipped 
or to which one contributed. So 
find someone whose Christmas promises to 
be even slimmer and less cheerful than yours 
... it’s pitifully easy right now in any town 
or city across the country . . . trim up the 
day for them with some sort of remem- 
brance and see if the candles of your own 
Christmas won't burn brighter. It’s funny 
but you can’t make people happy giving 
them THINGS. Did you ever notice? You 
have to give a little or a lot of yourself with 
the present. 

- And do your own Christmas marketing. 
For down in the market district of your 
town, whether it’s Boston or Bangor, or 
just a little village hamlet, is the place to 
get full of Christmas spirit. In the big mar- 
kets you'll find the stalls wreathed in Christ- 
mas greens and rosy-faced market men in 
their white coats, ready to help you choose 
between a plump turkey, a fat little roast- 
ing pig, or the geese that wait to be served 
up, bronzed and beautiful, on someone's 
best silver platter. 

You'll find alligator pears and persim- 
mons, green grapes and polished red apples 
waiting to be combined for a Christmas-y 
fruit bowl. If you love pungent cheeses, the 
hospitable market man will cut off a sliver 
with his huge, sharp knife and you can test 
flavors and decide on the kind of cheese that 
will taste best with your hot mince pie, 
spicy with all the perfumes of Araby. Or 
will it be flaming plum pudding that winds 
up your Christmas dinner, or Down South 
Pecan or Eggnog Pie? 

Anyway, there's inspiration for Christmas 
dinner if you visit your market, so don’t 
just telephone the order. Then it’s fun to 
bump into good-natured people, loaded 
down with bags and bundles, but smiling 
and cheerful all the same. 

Getting back to Christmas dinner, if you 
are having goose do try the real old English 
stuffing made with the cooked goose liver 
finely chopped, chopped onion cooked in 
butter, parsley, a faint tang of lemon peel, 
sage and two cups of fluffy mashed potatoes 
whipped up with butter and cream. Serve 
goose with that English potato stuffing and 
spicy applesauce or baked apples stuffed 
with sausage meat, surrounding the goose 
on the platter and you have something. 

If you're a bit tired of the traditional cran- 





berry sauce with your turkey or roast pig- 
let, how about grinding a whole orange 
and a cup of cranberries together, then 
blending them with sugar and drained 
crushed pineapple for a Christmas-y relish? 
Or peeled sliced bananas topped with a cup 
of rosy cranberry sauce and baked tastes 
wonderful and looks festive. Use the whole 
cranberries cooked in sirup for this. 

The big dish of mashed potatoes to go 
with your roast turkey, goose, or suckling 
pig can be decorative, too. . . . Whip them 
up to frothy lightness with butter and light 
cream, then sprinkle fine-chopped parsley, 
chopped pimiento and chives or grated 
onion over the snowy whiteness. They 
look Christmas-y and beautiful and taste 
extra good. 

I can't think of anything that tastes better 
with roast turkey than a big scallop dish 
of sweet corn custard. Hot corn custard is 
perfect, too, with roast ham — if that 
happens to be your Christmas choice. And 
chopped green pepper and pimiento can 
make a holiday nosegay in the center of the 
sweet corn scallop. 

You'll probably find lobsters banked in 
seaweed when you visit the markets this 
week, and there’s a first course for your 
Christmas dinner. Lobster cocktail: The 
pink tender lobster meat arranged in let- 
tuce cups and flaming red oyster cocktail 
sauce spilled over it. 

Are you making a huge frosted layer cake, 
inches deep in shimmering boiled icing? 
Prick the outline of a Christmas tree on top 
of the cake, shake coconut tinted green into 


the pattern of the tree and sprinkle red and , 


silver candies over the tree for the orna- 
ments. A strip of milk chocolate makes the 
trunk and you have a Christmas tree cake 
the youngsters will be shiny-eyed over. 

The bowl of salad you serve at Christmas 
dinner can wear a festive Poinsettia made 
with strips of red pimiento and green pepper 
cut with your kitchen shears; chopped hard- 
cooked egg yolk makes the yellow center 
of the edible flower. 

Have you discovered the fascinating little 
flowers and holly sprays you can make on 
Christmas cookies with snips of green gum- 
drops and red cinnamon candies for the 
holly berries? Brush the top of the cookies 
with thin confectioners’ sugar icing and 
press the decorations into the icing while 


. it is moist. 


We like a simple crisp Maine sugar cooky 
to trim with festive icings and adornments 
and, by the same token, we really prefer a 
less rich Christmas pudding. Do you? You 
can eat more of it and more of the rich, 
luscious foamy or hard sauce with which 
plum pudding should be topped. Make this 
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pudding several weeks before the holiday 
and let it ripen. 

To serve with the eggnog, bake sheets of 
tiny hot biscuits, split and butter them and 
fill some with deviled ham, others with 
smoked turkey and a few with lobster paste 


DOWN B&M Brick-Oven Baked Beans, 


B& M BrownBread, B& M Maine 

















blended with curry. EAST Corn Relish. All ready to serve. 
M ENU (Perhaps, also, a slice of fried ham.) 
Corn Custard 
sc 2 eggs Pinch pepper 
n 4 cups canned corn lcu mill 
d 2 tablespoons flour 2 tablespoons melted 
> 1 teaspoon sugar butter 
. 1 teaspoon salt 
P ; : , , 
Mix corn with dry ingredients, add 
°s : ry ing 
le egg yolks, milk and melted butter. 
Fold in egg whites. Bake in a buttered 
) dish set in hot water until knife comes 
g out clean when inserted. Moderate 
2 oven (350° F.). 
it 
a i 
d Simple Christmas Pudding 
y 1 cup molasses ¥% teaspoun nutmeg 
Cc 1 cup sour milk 1 cup raisins, cut 
¥ cup butter ¥% cu ee or 
: 3 cups flour ess raisins . 
f - 
: 34 cup sugar ¥6 cup ground citron New England Suggests This Flavor! 
1 egg : 4 cup cut preserved 
“ 1 teaspoon vanilla cherries , New England suggests you enjoy bean pots, with lots of pork and 
it ¥ teaspoon cinnamon 1 teaspoon soda dis- : lici , d-ti 
4 \y teaspoon cloves solved in sour milk her favorite meal, these delicious spicy, old-time sauces. 
: B & M Brick-Oven Baked Beans. (NB. Try B & M Maine Corn Rel- 
n Steam three hours. Fills two one- My, how fine they are! How #84 fo “pep up” the flavor of the 
- i . baked beans. It’s fine, too, with 
pound coffee cans two-thirds full. meaty and tender! How thay do- Sour Senne, ESt Noemen muna 
n light you with their good, old- other dishes.) 
* New Meadows Inn Cookies fashioned, Down East flavor! Down East Recipes Free! send 
This is 1 they’re actuall today for free, handsomely illustrated 
. \% cup butter 1 teaspoon cream _ = = y packet of fifty Down East recipes. 
ce 1 cup sugar tartar baked (not boiled) for many long Address Dept. Y-5, Burnham & 
r- l egg ¥% teaspoon soda hours in .brick-ovens and open Morrill Company, Portland, Maine. 
] ¥ cup milk ¥% teaspoon sale 
2% cups flour 4% teaspoon nutmeg 
Y4 teaspoon mace 
A Let stand overnight. Roll very thin — : 
p and bake at 375° F. Makes ten dozen a = 
: three-inch cookies. TH EY i 
- — = 
, Eggnog = 
9 egg whites, beaten 1 pint cream LAN : 
stiff 1 cup brandy SE 
5 9 egg yolks 4 cup rum : 
6 tablespoons sugar 44 nutmeg, grated 
c 1 quart milk 
r ; , 
? Beat yolks and sugar until not a grain 
. of sugar is undissolved. Add brandy 
and rum slowly. Let stand ten minutes. 
¢ Dust in one-fourth nutmeg and stir in 
D three-fourths of the beaten egg whites. 
; Lastly add milk and cream, spread over 
: top the remaining one-fourth egg 
: whites and nutmeg. This recipe serves 
a dozen people. 
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Fox and Coyote Trappers 


Can You Catch Them? 


The BUNCH SYSTEM is different 
from other methods and takes the sly 
fox and coyote. A treated trap does 
the trick. Works on bare ground 
and deep snow. Results or no pay. 
F.Q.Bunch,Weich,Minn.,Box40-8 
























Delicious 
in soups and 


on cold meats. 








$1.25 will bring to you or your friend 
PURE VERMONT MAPLE 


YOUR 1 quart syrup 
CHOICE: 2 6-02. jugs (brown) syrup 
1 pint jug (rose or blue) syrup 
1 sugar and creamer set (rose, blue, black) spread 
THE HOUSE OF MAPLE SUGAR 
West Rupert, Vermont 
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With the 


Everybody! Well, 






feet ee ELLO, 

Ss . here I am at the end of my 
y postal journey, and whereas 
= = I was very reluctant to be 
put in the spotlight like this, neverthe- 
less my mistress said I owed it to the 
National Society of New England 
Women to tell them of what I had 
been able to do for the Detroit Colony 
in order that they might get some ideas 
along similar lines. And speaking of 
lines, I have some pretty good ones 
myself, if I do say so, and no finishing 
school could have given me a better 
polish. 

If anyone had told me over a hundred 
years ago, when I went with five iden- 
tical kin and a matching grandfather 
sofa to grace a bride’s parlor, that I 
would be posing for my picture, I 
would have thought him queer, but 
between you and me I like it. If I 
chuckle to myself, it is because I am 
looking back to the time the president 
of the Detroit Colony, Mrs. Booth, 
who owned me, was a baby in her 
nurse’s arms. As you know how stiff 
and starchy those nurses’ uniforms are 
—well, she went to sit on grand- 
daddy’s sofa with that new baby and 
she just swished right off onto the 
floor with the remark, ‘‘Well, that 
baby won't be a fool!’ Whatever be- 
came of my brothers and sisters and 
that sofa, I don’t know, but I'll just 
bet they haven't done as much as I 
have to repay people for the loving care 
I received, and since that is what I want 
to tell you, I'll get down to my story. 

The Detroit Colony gives one big 
card party a year. They decided to sell 
tickets on some extra-special article to 
be drawn at this card party, and I was 
very proud when I was selected by the 
president and given a good grooming, 
which included a beautiful needle- 
point cover made by a member, Mrs. 
Edward Holmes. From then on I went 
about making personal appearances just 
like a movie star. I sold those tickets, 
and where I couldn't go, I was shown 
through photographs like the one you 
see here, which was attached to each 
book of tickets when they were made 
up at the printer's. Well, believe it or 
not, nine hundred tickets at twenty- 
five cents each or two for forty cents 
were sold, which helped to send our 
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New England Women 


by Florence B. Graham 





president to the National Congress in 
Boston in May. 

I was most happy that a lovely 
woman who was hostess to the bridge 
party at the Detroit Edison Company 
and who took a last-minute ticket in 
the hope of winning me, actually did, 
and she shed several happy tears down 
my satiny back, saying, ‘‘I am so happy 
to have this chair. It is the first thing 
I’ve ever won.’’ Not bad for a chair. 


Programs 


Cotony oF THE Orances, N. J., Miss 
Dorothy Taylor, president, will have a 
Christmas party with carols at the home of 
Mrs. Wesley Desjardins on December 2. 
The talk will be, ‘Preparing an Old- 
Fashioned New England Christmas Dinner.”’ 

Detroit, Micu., Corony, Mrs. Henry M. 
Booth, president. If on December 17 you 
hear Christmas carols wafting in from De- 
troit, don’t think our calendar is turned 
back, as it will be our December meeting. 
Not only are we going to sing but we are 
going to remember Christmas customs and 
exchange twenty-five-cent gifts. Luncheon 
at the Woman's City Club. 

Exizasetu, N. J., Cotony, Mrs. Robert 
O. Bouton, president, will be hostess to the 
Westfield, N. J., Colony on December 1, at 
the home of Mrs. Douglas W. Barton. The 
guest speaker, Mrs. Norma Bingham, will 
talk about “‘Iceland, Land of Fire and 
Light.”’ 

Minneapouis, Minn., Corony, Miss 
Eliza C. Morrill, president, will be enter- 
tained December 19 by Mrs. W. C. A. Wallar 
at a Christmas party. ‘‘In the midst of 
turmoil, Peace shall dwell in our hearts.”’ 

Nracara Farts, N. Y., Corony, Mrs. 
Norman H. Belden, president, answers to 


a roll call, ** Merty Christmas,’’ with ex- 
change of gifts on December 9 at a Christ- 
mas party at the home of the president. 
Mrs. Leon C. Starkey will give a Christmas 
treading and members will bring a gift of 
canned goods for a Christmas basket. 

PasaDENA, Cav., Cotony, Mrs. F. C. Pew, 
president, will have a Christmas party 
December 19, with Christmas music and a 
talk about ‘‘Christmas in Many Lands,” 
by Miss L. Belle Chandler. Mrs. Mary 
Sherman is the hostess chairman. 





Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Holmes, announces the formation 
of a new Colony at Lawrence, Kans., with a 
membership of sixteen. This Colony was 
the result of efforts of Mrs. George Truitt, 
Chaplain General, of Kansas City, Mo. The 
new Colony’s first meeting was held during 
the recent National Society of New England 
Women's Conference held in Kansas City. 
Mrs. Frank McFarland was the hostess. The 
Colony was installed at a luncheon meeting 
at the Evans Hearth, when members attend- 
ing the meeting of the National Society 
visited Lawrence for a tour of the city, Has- 
kell, and the University of Kansas. 


Button, Button .. . 


The collecting of buttons is a hob- 
by, with books written about them, 
and a National Society of Button Col- 
lectors which meets once a year in 
Chicago to buy and sell and exhibit 
buttons. 

Mrs. George Howard, the newly 
elected president of the Past National 
Officers’ Association of the National 
Society of New England Women, has 
the button you are looking for. She has 
classified and arranged on cardboards 
the buttons she found in the old button- 
box in her century-old house in Massa- 
chusetts. The family collection spans a 
hundred years and is not composed of 
buttons she has bought or “‘swopped.”’ 
The cardboard she chose for her display 
is white and size 11 by 14 inches. 

The metal buttons are arranged as to 
design — flower buttons, animals and 
birds, designs of heads or people like 
Jenny Lind, story buttons which illus- 
trate some fable or story, such as the 
Stork and Fox, Cupid, and Old Oaken 
Bucket. There are cards of mother-of- 
pearl which used to be so popular — 
some very choice ones with the design 
etched in by hand; fresh-water pearl 
buttons of the cheaper kind; deep-sea 
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pearls which are more beautiful and 
have a gloss and high lustre; and the 
colored or iridescent pearl. There are 
cards of the smoky pearl ranging from 
tiny buttons to very large ones, some 
of which were used on the “‘linen dus- 
ter’’ suits of the ‘‘gay nineties.’’ Her 
cards of bone buttons are interesting for 
their varied colors and designs. 

The Goodyear rubber buttons are 
somber but of interest for their good 
designs on the front and for the 
period they represent. They were pat- 
ented in 1851. The material was poured 
into individual molds and the backs of 
these buttons have an indenture made 
*y a small pick which was used to pick 
out each button by hand, so these but- 
tons are spoken of as “pick buttons.”’ 

Jet buttons such as women once 
favored form another group. Some are 
unrelieved in somber black which 
catches the light because of the ma- 
terial, and others are lightened up with 
silver lustre, or with cut steel put in by 
hand. Some of these so-called jet but- 
tons are only glass and others are real 
jet or anthracite which has become jet 
under sea-water. The dressmaker but- 
tons, made of silk over molds or cro- 
cheted over molds, in black or hand- 
some shades of bygone days such as 
“cinnamon brown,’’ are very pretty. 
The buttons made of beads in orna- 
mental designs on wire, showing much 
work and artistry, for use on the elegant 
taffeta silks which were so stiff they 
“stood alone,’* are unique. 

There are cards of various kinds of 
shoe buttons for the old-time button 
shoes, and cards of dainty white but- 
tons for gloves and babies’ dresses — 
some of the rarer three-hole buttons. 
The mounted campaign buttons for 
presidential years and buttons used in 
the World War for Liberty Loans are 
very colorful. i 

Mrs. Howard's choicest buttons are 
of lovely milk glass, some with de- 
signs, some set in metal rims, and 
others slightly opalescent. Also jewel- 
type buttons, like jewels enclosed in 
rims of metal; colored glass buttons of 
the Tiffany type; black glass orna- 
mented with gold, and handsome 
papier-miché of the 1850's, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl and flecked with 
pressed-in gold. The utility buttons of 
the common type are of china, which 
were on men’s handmade shirts and on 
women’s and children’s clothes — 
brown, gray, white with colored edges 
of red, pink, blue, green and brown. 
Some of these are opalescent with pie- 
crust edge, and others are glorified by 
being iridescent. 


The catd of r‘litary and naval but- 
tons, some with pewter backs which 
show their age, are of a personal in- 
terest to Mrs. Howard because worn 
on uniforms of her family. These but- 
tons cover a period from the Revolu- 
tionary Wars, through the Civil and 
World War to the modern Annapolis 
and aviators’ buttons. 

Mrs. Howard recommends button 
collecting as a pleasant means of recall- 
ing the past history of our ancestors. 





MRS. GEORGE 


HOWARD 


Newly elected President of the Past 
National Officers’ Association 


GENEALOGY 
by Lloyd K. Towle 


CLOUGH FAMILY 
(Bible published by John B. Perry, 198 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, 1856. Bible now in posses- 


sion of Miss Daisy Cannon, West Gardiner, Me.) 


BIRTHS 

Charles O. Clough, Oct. 16, 1820 (Litch- 
field, Me.). 

Vesta A. (Dyer) Clough, Aug. 24, 1828. 

Children: 

Sylvia A. Clough, July 5, 1849 (W. Gar- 
diner). 

Greenlief Hartwell Clough, Oct. 3, 1852 
(W. Gardiner). 

Willis E. Clough, Oct. 19, 1854 CW. Gar- 
diner). 

Lillian L. Clough, May 12, 1861. 


MARRIAGES 


Charles O. Clough and Vesta A. Dyer, 
Dec. 11, 1847 (Fall River, Mass.). 

E. Frank Cannon and Sylvia Anna Clough, 
Dec. 4, 1877 (Augusta, Me.). 

G. Hartwell Clough and Mira B. Borden 
(Fall River, Mass.). 

Willis E. Clough and Clara M. Trask, 
Oct. 4, 1884 (W. Gardiner). 

Wilbur C. Towle and Lillian L. (Clough) 
Allen (Gardiner, Me.). 





BIRTHS 

Phylis Roselind Cannon, Nov. 24, 1882 
CW. Gardiner). 
(Died same day.) 

Eva May Cannon, Apr. 17, 1884 (W. Gar- 
diner). 

Louis Eugene Cannon, Apr. 19, 1887 CW. 
Gardiner). 

Daisy Ella Cannon, Feb. 16, 1890 CW. 
Gardiner). 

Philip Franklin Cannon, May 6, 1892. 
(Died at birth.) 

Charles Richard Clough, Apr. 15, 1905 
CW. Gardiner). 

Son of G. Hartwell and Rose Adelia King 
(second wife). 


Lillian Bell Allen, May 12, ——. 

Stephen Henry Allen, Aug. 16, ——. 

James Blane Allen, Aug. 16, ~ (twins, 
died young). 





Wilbur Jessie Towle. 
Evelyn Towle. 
Perlie R. Towle. 
Lena B. Towle. 


DEATHS 


Vesta Ann (Dyer) Clough, Mar. 27, 1867 
CW. Gardiner). 

Charles O. Clough, Nov. 7, 1908. 

G. Hartwell Clough, May 14, 1918. 


QUERIES 


Wanted: Holmes data. Eleazer Holmes 
of Plymouth, Mass., and wife. Daughter, 
Elizabeth, m Capt. John Bradford, Nov. 10, 
1743. 

Wanted: Huston-Lermond data. Wm. 
Huston and wife Agnes Lermond. Daughter, 


Jane, b Bristol, Me., Aug. 27, 1750, d 


March 17, 1805, perhaps at Strong, Me. 
Marriage int. to Simon Russ pub. 4-15-1771. 

Wanted: Gray data. Edward Gray and 
wife. Daughter, Sara, m Lieut. Samuel 
Bradford (Major, Major Wm., Gov. Wm.) 
Oct. 21, 1714. 

Wanted: Carleton data. Hannah Carleton 
of Andover, Mass., m May 7, 1774, Moody 
Morse, b Newbury, Mass., in April, 1719, 
d 1804. 

Wanted: Jones data on children, if any, 
of Benj. Jones of Dighton, Mags., and Lydia 
Terry of Freetown, Mass., m Freetown, 
Mass., Feb. 18, 1719-20. 

Wanted: Turner data. Lydia Turner of 
Pembroke, Mass., m Japhat Crooker, b 
2-19-1747, son of Jonathan and Bethiah 
Crooker, known children, Mary and Lydia. 
Maiden name of Bethiah Crooker desired. 

Wanted: Crooker data. Jonathan Crooker 
probably of Pembroke, Mass., and his wife 
Sarah Margey. Son, Jonathan, b 4-30-1717. 

Wanted: Data re Thomas Hall, b Otis, 
Me., date unknown, m to Elizabeth Hale. 
Two sons, Elijah and Rufus. Rufus b Bel- 
fast, Me., in 1827. Both sons were Maine 
seamen before the Civil War. 

Wanted: Parentage of Mary Ely, wife of 
Rev. Chester Chapin. They were married 
and settled in Granby, Mass., around 1821- 
22. 
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FOR YOUR 
RE CLEAN SHAVES 
MONEY! BUY THEM AT OUR RISK. 


Money back if not Satisfied ! 


UARANTEED 
THE mantin TIREARMS ‘COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 








But How I Wish 
I Had Started 
Younger” 


Unemployed, Without Experience, She 
Wins Well-Paid Hotel Position 


“55 and unemployed! No wonder I was =e ge 
satisfied—afraid of what might happen! I had been a 
Millinery Buyer but had to give up my job to be with my 





Executive Housekeeper in this very attractive hotel, re- 
ceive a substantial salary and full maintenance. This is 
one field where both young and mature have equal oppor- 
tunities. All this is due to my Lewis training.’’ 


STEP INTO A WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION 
Thousands of Lewis-trained men and women from 20 to 50 
are winning success in the hotel, club, restaurant and insti- 
tutional field. They’ re “making _ good" as managers, as- 
sistan and in 55 other 
types ‘of well-paid om For 26 years the success of 
Lewis Graduates has proved previous experience unneces- 
sary. And now the 700 million dollar defense food, housing 
and recreation program means greater opportunities than 
before. Good grade school education, plus Lewis Training, 
qualifies you at home, in leisure time. FREE book ex- 
lains how you are registered, FREE of extra cost, in 
s National Placement Service; how to qualify for a 
well-paid position in this business where you're not 
dropped because you ure over 4 40. Mal ail the coupon NOW! 
. 
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Clifford Lewis, Pres., 
! Lewis Hotel Training Schools, 
Room AB-7928, Washington, D. 


! Send me the Free Book, “Your Big Opportunity,” 
| without obligation, and details as to how to qualify | 
for a well-paid position. , 
! WERMRO. ccccccccccccccccccceseccecoocececcccccocoses 
SININN: siusiihaduapasddiiastabiebineuaeidivnmiokd ' 
‘ ‘ 
CURY. . .cccccccccccccccccccccccces State... .sseeceee 
Dhan manea ew =m ame ull 












Here n old New England 
pF that has ‘succesttully 
corrected ~~ defects for 
over Bs year 
Write jer ‘Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 


] 419 Boylaten St. . 
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**Mulberry Madness’”’ 
(Continued from Page 18) 

But although the ‘“‘mulberry mad- 
ness’’ had run its course, all was fot 
lost. The Northampton Silk Company, 
at Florence, had managed to hang on; 
although the cocoonery, erected in 
1837 and capable of housing two mil- 
lion cocoons, and the four-story brick 
building, 100 by 40 feet, had cost a con- 
siderable sum of money. Samuel Whit- 
marsh, it is true, had lost everything he 
owned in the speculation and was glad 
to accept $22,500 for the entire plant 
when it sold at public auction in 
1841. 

The purchasers, known as the North- 
ern Association of Education and In- 
dustry, were a group of Fundamental- 
ists, headed by Joseph Conant of North- 
ampton, Samuel Hill of Willimantic, 
Conn., and George Benson of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Known as the Florence Colony, 
they bought the idle silk plant and 
sold stock, by subscription only, to 
persons like William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, George Thompson 
and Henry C. Wright. Only four years 
previously a Congressional Committee 
consisting of Daniel Webster, Abbott 
Lawrence and James K. Mills, all fer- 
vent advocates of tariff protection for 
American industries, had visited the 
Northampton plant, and this fact, and 
their glowing reports of the excellent 
buildings, had been of aid in the selling 
of stock. 

The Colony failed to prosper and in 
1845 abandoned the silk mill. Samuel 
L. Hill, one of the founders, purchased 
the entire property, renamed it the 
Nonotuck Silk Company, and began the 
manufacture of spool thread silk. 


Hill was a practical man with vision, 
and a pioneer in the art of advertising. 
Searching for a euphonious name for 
his thread, he hit upon the name ‘‘Cor- 
ticelli’” — an Italian word meaning 
superfine. The name selected, he 
adopted the advertising device of the 
kitten with the spool of silk — an ad- 
vertisement which became known and 
recognized the width and breadth of 
the civilized world. In 1922, after 
seventy-seven years as the Nonotuck 
Silk Company, the name was changed 
to the Corticelli Silk Company; still 
located in the brick building in Flor- 
ence, near Northampton, where Samuel 
Whitmarsh had started his silk manu- 
facturing in 1837. 

The William Skinner Company, 
noted as manufacturers of ‘Skinner's 
Satin,’’ first located at Northampton 
and built the Unquomonk Mills. The 
Mill River tragedy of 1874, caused by 
the breaking of the dam of a reservoir 
at Haydenville, and which caused the 
death of one hundred and forty-eight 
persons, totally destroyed this mill, 
and the business was re-established in 
Holyoke. 

“Mulberry Madness’’ was its name. 
It ruined thousands; it has supported 
thousands more. Never since 1840 has 
any serious attempt been made to re- 
vive the industry of raising silk in the 
United States. Science has given us 
rayon — but only the tiny worm and 
the towering tree can produce silk. 
With supplies of raw silk cut off from 
the Orient, who knows but that mul- 
berry culture may once again flourish 
in New England. Wishful thinking, 
perhaps, but stranger things have 
happened. 








Add to **Connecticut Firsts’’ 


that one of the first four coeds in 
the world, and the first to receive a 
bona fide bachelor of arts degree, came 
from the Nutmeg State. She was Caro- 
line Mary Rudd of Huntington, who 
matriculated at Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio, in September, 1837. 

The first catalogue of this institute 
(founded in 1833 and co-educational 
from the beginning) issued the follow- 
ing account of its “‘Female Depart- 
ment”’ 

“Young Ladies of good minds, un- 
blemished morals, and _ respectable 
attainments are accepted into this 
department and placed under the su- 
perintendence of a judicious lady, 
whose duty it is to correct their habits 
and mould the female character."’ 



































NEW ENGLAND, 1856 


Courtesy Frank W. Lovering 


Note twin capitals for R. I. and Ct. —also Onion R 
(Vt.) and Cape Malabar. 
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Picked up from bashful adver- 
tisers,and some not so bashful 


Put your whole Christmas list in your 
pocket, and drive around to The Country 
Store at One Monument Street in Concord, 
Mass. You'll get a lot accomplished, and 
have a most interesting time besides. Here — 
on the very spot where John Thoreau used 
to keep store and the Alcotts had their shoes 
cobbled — is the most charming collection 
of useful miscellany anybody could ever 
imagine. If you once get past the cracker 
barrel and the counter of old-fashioned 
candy, you'll find a very high-grade line of 
equipment for the out-of-doors — White 
Stag parkas, Saranac gloves and mittens, 
Mountain Down sleeping bags, red-flannel 
underwear, Peavey axes, copper-riveted 
Levi's, etc. And in the gift line there are 
things like Dedham pottery, Spodeware, 
Lazy Susans, and hand-etched Bishop glasses 
and Tuckaway tables. When it gets to be 
about four o'clock, you may well be in- 
vited to sit by the Franklin stove and drink 
a cup of rare tea — the very kind they used 
at the Boston Tea Party. *‘Boston Harbour 
Tea,” they call it, and it’s for sale in pack- 
ages at The Country Store. As Mr. F. H. Trum- 
bull (proprietor) says, ““There’s something 
for everyone at The Country Store, and not one 
thing is commonplace."" This is no over- 
statement. 
* + + * * 


Never a day goes by but what we have at 
least one opportunity to get some fine kind 
of a winter feeder for attracting wild birds 
to our garden or windows. There is, for in- 
stance, the Chickadee Diner ($1) that 
Breck's in Boston tells us about. Sixteen 
inches long and designed to hang anywhere 
outdoors, it comes complete with twelve 
delicious tidbits just for chickadees (six 
seed and suet; six peanut and suet), and of 
course you can get refills on tidbits when 
the first ones are all eaten up. Then Kirk's 
Studios in Ambler, Pa., sell a rather simple 
metal ‘‘Two-in-One’’ Wild Bird Feeder. 
This has a cage that holds about three 
pounds of suet, and a pan below for seed or 
table scraps. For $4.50, the Audubon Work- 
shop (Glencoe, Ill.) puts out a swinging 
automatic feeder with a plastic tube for seed 
or cracked corn or nuts, and a wide, round 
squirrel-proof top. And never forgetting 
that birds need fresh water as well as food 
in winter, these same people have worked 
up a Water Fountain, equipped quite simply 
with an electric heating element that keeps 
the water temperature at an even 45 degrees. 
This sells for an even $9.50. 








We'll eat our hat (the one we bought in 
Keene last spring) if there’s anyone on your 
Christmas list that has too many baskets. 
Certainly for your gardening, housekeeping, 
and knitting friends, we have here a sound 
idea, and if you'll send off to the Arrow Craft 
Shop in Gatlinburg, Tenn., you can get an 
illustrated price-list of the large and lovely 
collection of baskets that are handmade 
there at the Settlement School. Top price, 
about $3 for which amount you get a big 
covered market basket or a good-sized 
wood-basket. Other baskets — those for 
eggs, buns, weeds, picnics, flowers — all 
considerably less One fascinating Oriole 
Basket costs only $1 and there are Wall 
Pocket baskets (75 cents) that are very 
handy for mail and look nice beside old 
doorways. They list shuck dolls at 25 cents 
and 50 cents; colored splint fly swatters are 
30 cents; a willow whistle is 10 cents. The 
School does lovely hand-weaving, too — 
coverlets, lunch sets, baby bibs, etc. And, 
incidentally, when you buy their nice things 
you're helping a very good cause. 
* * * ~ 7 


If real New England blood runs in your 
veins, you probably always insist on having 
your griddle-cakes cooked to a golden brown 
on a real old-fashioned Vermont soapstone 
griddle. Such griddles have been used for 
well over a hundred years, and no modern 
gadget can even begin to touch them when 
it comes to good results. Furthermore, they 
last a lifetime, and cook without grease or 
smoke. Rockledge Farm, up in Reading, Vt., 
makes them — with a steel rim, and good 
strong handles —in three sizes. Their 
round ones, either 10’’ or 12" in diameter, 
cost $2 and $2.50 respectively, and an oval 
one — 10’ x 20’ — is $3. They say the 12’ 
size is about right for an average family. 
> * * o * 

For your map-lover or motorist: a neatly 
bound volume of maps of New England. 
The ones we have in mind especially are put 
out by the National Survey Company in Ches- 
ter, Vt., for $2.90. There are some ninety- 
eight sectional maps in the volume — very 
attractive and simple to read, but with noth- 
ing missing. Five classes of roads, light- 
houses, ferries, mountain peaks, airports, 
county lines, fire-lookouts, camp-sites, rail- 
roads and trolley lines are indicated. Besides 
all this, there are generous descriptive and 
historical notes, an alphabetical index (com- 
plete to the smallest post-office point), a 
mileage chart, and quite a lot of the kind 
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LUCITE SHOP FOR 


“aye 


It’s the most exciting lucite collection in 
New York! There are lucite cigarette 
boxes, candlesticks, picture frames, 
cocktail tables, vanity benches .. and, yes, 
a lucite silent valet. 


A Cigaretre Box. 34" x 455". . . 4.75 
BS Cigaretres . . Three-ways. 355". 10.00 


Cie «+s ts 4 es « 25.00 
BD Cylindrical Jewel Box. 10”. . 9.00 
E Covered Cigarette Box. 6%"". . 9.008 


FF Crystal, Lucite. H fe 
Ste iy orto to ce 


sd 


S$ 


G05 Fifth Ave. (near 49th) New York 














YANKEE SKIERS in Yankee-land appreciate what Bass Ski Boots 













do to make skiing easier .. . and so much more fun. Bass Boots 
have every important “extra” to make your skiing smoother, 
better! You'll find, for instance: 
@ Finest selected leathers « Re-enforced stiff-tanned heavy 
pegged soles * Forward cut for Vorlage * Sponge-rubber 
padded tongue and ankles *« Smooth full-leather lining « 
Optional wind-around strap « Lace-up heel « Hi-Lo 
hitch * Waterproof construction. 
Do yourskiing agood turn—get BassSkiBootsnow! 


illustrated booklet shows many models of 
Ski Boots and after-ski WEEJUNS, for 


men and women, also other fine Outdoor 


Footwear by G. H. Bass & Co., 2512 Main Street, 
Wilton, Maine. 








The Commodore says: 


<1 
“THESE DAYS 


VALUE COUNTS” 


And if you're wondering about 
hotel values in New York, you can't 
go wrong at The Commodore. For 
big, sunny rcoms . . . prompt ser- 
vice .. . the very best in food ... 
and ideal convenience to all New 
York odd up to hotel value that's 
really worth your money. 


FOUR FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


2000 large, comfortable outside 
rooms, all with private bath. 


THE 


“NEW YORK’'S 
BEST LOCATED 
HOTEL” 


MARTIN SWEENY, President 









RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL 
AND AIRLINES TERMINALS 
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of information about mountains and lakes 
and streams and wild areas that hunters and 
fishermen are always looking for. 


* * * * * 


The Printer’s Devil? 

We are giving the printer's devil on 
a certain country newspaper credit for 
as extraordinary a scrambling of small- 
town items as can well be imagined — 
two weddings, Boy Scout news, a birth 
and visitors. 

It was with the bride's gown in the 
first wedding that the ‘‘devil’’ really 
started to learn more of the newspaper 
business. 

“The bride’s gown was of oyster 
the cellar in the new mechanic 
arts room under the direction 
of scout master.”’ 

The items following told of the work 
done by the Scouts, ending: 

“On thursday evening Boy Scout 
white satin fashioned with pleated 
bodice, full skirt and long train."’ 

The description of the second wed- 
ding was correct until about the final 
paragraph — and then the couple were 
given a send-off on their honeymoon. 


*“*Mr. and Mrs. ————— are spending their 
honeymoon in Canada. They weigh less 
than five pounds, will remain in the 
hospital another week.” 


But one can't believe all he reads 


when a printer's devil is ambitious, for 
he didn’t know just where to put finis 
to his work, as the following proves. 


Mrs. - — —— returned home from ——— 
hospital. Her daughter ————, who will 
be at home after ——10 in, a newly 


furnished home at — ——— St., Town. 


What a start in life that infant is 
getting! 


Editors May Read 

with considerable interest and sym- 
pathy — the announcement of one 
Joseph Dennie in the Lay Preacher for 
February, 1779. 

‘From an experience of four laborious 
years, in this department, the Editor 
is convinced that without a very flow- 
ing subscription, without assiduous 
patronage, without the countenance of 
the first characters in the country, 
without much original literary matter, 
and without a generous premium, periodt- 
cally paid, no really useful and diver- 
sified paper can be supported in 
America. The Farmers’ Museum, 
which is in fact a Magazine in a minor 
form, is composed of many originals, 
procured by pecuniary compensation. 

The Post Office tax for many of 
the essays, communications, and let- 
ters, pertinent and essential to the paper, 
is frequent, and often heavy. The ex- 
penses of paper, and other rude mate- 
rials in the hands of the printer, ex- 
ceed twenty dollars per week, and the 
folding and directing of the papers, 
for distant subscribers, demand con- 
siderable time and cash... . Failure of 
patronage and payment will close the 
Museum, and crush the fondly fostered 
hopes of an Anxious Editor."’ 


One of the Bright 


suggestions that has popped up from the 
what-shall-we-do-about-number- plates -in 
1942 controversy is to make ‘em out of gold. 
Just turn in the old ones to the government 
for defense needs, says Dorothy Wayman in 
the Boston Globe, and put some of our idle 
billion to work. ‘“What we need anyway 
is to get world currency back on a wampum 
basis,’’ she adds. 

Connecticut’s permanent licenses plates 
which have a slot device for insertion of a 
receipt showing payment of annual fees is, 
of course, the only serious and sensible 
solution. 


We Have Gathered 


in our six years of editorial existence a sense 
of permanency —but it’s reassuring to know 
that others have the same rock-bound faith 
in us too. We've just deposited a check for 
$6.00 for a four-year subscription (and why 
not you?). It’s a lovely world. 
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FOR SWOPPING, BUYING AND SELLING EVERYTHING 











Antiques 
ATTENTION DEALERS: Largest stock 


of Victorian furniture in the United States. 
Also early American furniture at popular 
prices. Visit our new four-story warehouse 
and be convinced. Lists sent upon request. 








RICHMOND BROTHERS, 32 Patton 
Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
OLD TRAMP Jail Chair wanted, made in 


Oakland, Maine, of Strap Iron. Mr. Tramp 
was locked in during day in this bird-cage 
affair and let go at night, he never failed to 
scram town. Hallenbeck’s . Book Shop, 
751 State St., Schenectadv, : iF 


VILLAGE SHOP in quaint Bucks County. 
Treasures of long ago. Old glass and china. 
Majolica. Handmade braided rugs. Lists. 
GRACE D. WILSON-LAVERY, Richboro, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 








Arts, Crafts and Hobbies 


A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of New 
England, with hundreds of illustrations by 
cartographer ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 


WwW inche ter, } Mass. . one dolar. 








EDWIN M. G EROUL D, CRAF TSMAN at 
the Sign of the Hammer, 134 Washington 
Street, Marblehead, Massachusetts. Begs 
leave to acquaint the Publick that he has got 
an eminent Hand in the Pewter, Copper & 
other Metals Business & that he makes all 
manner of Pewter & Copper Work & like- 
wise has for Sale, Bowls, Plates, Trays, Por- 
ringe rs & other articles too tedious to men- 





tion, all m: ade on the premises. 
KNITTING “WOOL ‘from my own sheep. 
Natural color only; wholesale and retail. 
DOROTHY HOWE, Pawlet, Vermont. 
Birds 





RAISE HIGHLY profitable Royal squabs. 
Read our helpful book. Personal, money- 
making experiences. Free. RICE, Box 325, 
Melrose, Massachusetts. 





Books and Magazines 
CONTRACT BRIDGE guide — Bidding 


evaluation, leads, discards, score. Price 25c 
(no stamps). A. D. Tiernan, 615 Summerlea 
St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

















GOODSPEED’S BUYS AND SELLS old 
books, pamphlets, broadsides, maps, pictures, 
and autographs. Large or small libraries, or 
single rare volumes. Early American pictures, 
views, sports, clipper ships, historical scenes, 
Currier & Ives, etc. Historical and literary 
autographs. 42 years of fair dealing — for 
details read Yankee Bookseller by Charles 
E. Goodspeed (published by Houghton, 
Mifflin). GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 
INC., 18 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts. 








Business Opportunities 





BE AN AUCTIONEER. A pleasant, prof- 


itable occupation. Send for free catalogue 


and how to receive Home Study Course. 
FRED REPPERT SCHOOL OF AUC- 
TIONEERING, Box 86, Decatur, Indiana. 





CONFECTIONERY NEWSSTAND in 
friendly city. Excellent location. Modern 
fixtures and dance floor. Owner has other 


business. SWEET SHOP, Kiowa, Kansas. 





Christmas Cards. Sell 25-50 Imprinted $1, 





Free Samples. Lincoln Press, Fall River. 
Mass 

FOR SALE — Old-established, ‘quaeuiia 
Meat and Grocery Business. Excellent loca- 
tion in manufacturing and private school 
town Fresh stock, modern fixtures, fine 
class of trade. mentee for selling: Owner 
has other business. Reply BOX EAG, c/o 
YANKEE, Dublit _N. i. 

OPPORTU NITIES GALORE! Two maga- 


Roberts, 11444C Michi- 


zines, 4% Ib. mail, 25c. 


gan, Chicago, III. 





GREATEST “Dream-Astrology-Horoscope”’ 
book (900 pages). Amazes all. Postpaid 
$2. Details free. Roberts, 11444C Michigan, 
Chicago, II!. 





AMERICA’S LEADING POULTRY MAG- 
AZINE tells how to raise poultry for profit. 
Latest discoveries; practical, 


money-making 
ideas. Subscribe now. 


Five years, $1; one 


year, 25c. Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-62, 
Mount Morris, II! 
OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAM- 


PHLETS wanted. Autographs. Old Let- 
ters. Journals. Diaries. Single and quan- 
tities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion Station, 


Pennsylvania. 





WANTED: BOOKS ON AMERICA AND 
BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pam- 
phlets and Broadsides, etc. PROMPT PAY- 
MENT. Reference: Dun & Bradstreet. ED- 
WARD MORRILL & SON, 144 Kingston 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


OBEY THAT IMPULSE! 





Buttons 


BUTTONS AND BUCKLES covered with 
your materials. Machine buttonholes, metal 
eyelets and hemstitching. Mail Service, 
Price list. JOHN WHITE, 41 Winter Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 








CASH FOR an old Charm string of buttons. 
Will buy your old box or bag buttons. Good 
price for picture and story buttons. I hold 
auction of buttons monthly. Catalog free to 
collectors. Fair dealing. 100 different old 
buttons, $1.00. CLARK BROWN, Ashland, 


Massachusetts 





WAITING for 


CASH your old Button 
Bag, Charm String, etc. a: dean 
paid for unusual buttons. RGE 
PE IRCE, Box 124, Medford, ™*. 





XMAS GIFTS: Yankee Magazine and The 
Old Farmer’s Almanac will be mighty accept- 
able, don’t you think? 


IF YOU want to sell, oy or swop old buttons 
write to The North Shore Button Exchange, 
Box 29, Wenham, Mass. 
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Christmas Cards 





Beautiful Photographic Christmas Cards 
from your favorite snapshot negatives. 
Name imprinted if desired. Made cn lustrous 
SILKFINISH stock, heavy weight, com- 
plete with envelopes to match. Prices moder- 
ate, quality highest. 10 cents in coin or 
stamps brings stock sample and prices. 
Sample from your negative, 15c. Modern 
Photo Service, Plaistow, New Hampshire. 





Diverse Good Causes 


AM TRYING to get a typewriter for some 
very important work in a hospital. The 
cause is good and the spirit willing, but 
haven’t anything special except gratitude to 
offer in return. Charitable organization is 
the hospital and not me. Box VB, c/o YAN- 
KEE, Dublin, N. H. 








Dogs 
COONHOUNDS. Many breeds. Untrained, 


started, or trained. Year to seven years. 
Noted for excellent hunting characteristics. 
Write for pictures, prices, terms, descrip- 
tions. LAKELAND FUR EXCHANGE, 
Salem, Michigan. 

REGISTERED COLLIE STUDS. Golden. 
Son of Champion. Accept poultry. Puppies. 
CHARLES GOULD, JR., Middleton, Mas- 


sachusetts 

















Dolls 


DOLLS FROM ARKANSAS — Mountain 
village characters, real people, five-inch dolls, 
no two alike. Twenty-five cents each. Post- 
age must be included with orders amount- 
ing to less than one dollar. MARGARET 
STRAIN, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 








Fishing and Hunting 
HUDSON BAY BLANKETS, complete 


camping, hunting, outdoor equipment. Cata- 
log freee HOWE FUR COMPANY, Box Y, 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 








Garden Supplies 


CACTUS: THE BEST OFFER in the cactus 
world — 15 miniature or 8 blooming size for 
$1.00, both assortments $1.75; all different, 
labeled, culture directions. TEXAS CACTUS 
GARDENS, Van Horn, Texas. 


NEW — Drummond’s “Easy On — Easy Off” 
Flower Pot Hangers. Just what’s needed to 
hang up that potted plant in the window. 
Fits up to 4-inch pots. Two for 25 cents 
postpaid. No stamps, please. Geranium 
lovers send name for Free catalog listing 50 
named varieties: DRUMMOND’S GERA- 
NIUM GARDENS, Sidney Road, Waterville, 
Maine. 

BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for 
your home garden — we specialize in quality 
plants. All sizes, growers’ prices. Free 


folder. HOUSTON ORCHARDS, K-12, 











Hanover, Massachusetts. 
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Indian Relics 





Printing Presses 





TWENTY-FIVE Genuine Indian Arrow- 
heads, $1.00. Catalogue. GEORGE HOLD- 
ER, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


PRINTING PRESSES, Type, Cabinets, 
Supplies. List for stamp. Lincoln Press, 
Dept. 904, Fall River, Mass. 





12 BEAUTIFUL Perfect Prehistoric arrow- 
heads, $1.00. Catalog. CADDO TRADING 
POST, Glenwood, Arkansas. 





Miscellaneous 





CIGAR BANDS, 1000 different, 75¢ — 
STOLT, 2048 Hutchinson, Chicago, II. 





D. C. MOTORS — Immediate Shipment — 
Not new but good running condition. (1) 
Janette DC Type D16 — 115 volts — W’D’G 
Comp. H. P. 1/6, Amps. 1.9, Speed 4750—No. 
161248. (2) DC Model 31645. Type SD 
Frane 1250. V. 115, Amp. 1.6, H. P. 1/6, 
Speed 1725. Wd. Comp. Gen. El. (3) Janette 
DC Type D16 (As above) Speed 1750. $8.00 
each F. O. B. Keene, N. H. Address BOX 
RBM, c/o YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 





FOR SALE — Two Franklin open grate 
stoves, brass trimmed, at $100. Plain at $75. 
Caroline White. Tel. 575, Derry Village, 
N. H., or P. O. Box 119. 





HOOKED RUGS. Any size or pattern made 
on order. Wool or yarn. All hand work. 
MRS. DANA ROWE, 5 Rowe Street, Stone- 


ham, Massachusetts. 





RUBBER STAMPS, 3 lines, cushioned, in- 
dexed, 30 cents. Signatures, $1.50. CHAM- 
PION, 4625 Wells, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





SONG POEMS WANTED immediately. 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 715 


Beacon Building, Boston, Massachusetts. 





2000 SWOPS in Traders’ Bulletin. 13 cents 

mailed. Ads 5 cents per word. Mailing List 

of 1226 Swoppers, $1.00. Instruction course 

— a ema 226 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
inois. 





WANTED — A used modern water turbine 
to develop about 15 horsepower. Write 
particulars to NORTON CANFIELD, 


Stony Creek, Connecticut. 





WANT CATTLE or horses in exchange for 
threshing machine, windmill, piano or what? 
MRS. BERTHA HAYES, Barrington, New 
Hampshire. 





WANTED: CURRIFR and Ives print of 
“Elizabeth” — state price expected. Write 
Box WLK, c/o YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 





WANTED: SILVER RAT-TAIL SPOONS. 
State condition and price expected. RALPH 
W. CRANE, 50 Glenbrook Road, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 





Photography 


USED PRINTING Presses, type. Lists 3 
cents. TURNBAUGH SERVICE, Loys- 


ville, Pennsylvania. 








Real Estate 





AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS — our 
specialty. Daily commuting New York City. 
THOMAS C. GRIMES OFFICE, Village 
Green, Bedford Village, New York. 





COMFORTABLE DWELLING and gro- 
cery store, excellent location for tea room 
or gas station, or to continue grocery store, 
Both furnace (oil heat), electricity, large 
barns, ice houses, 4-car garage. Mrs. H. F. 
Kimball, Ballston Lake, N. Y. 





FARMS! Catalog 1290 bargains Wiscon- 
sin to Maine and south to Florida mailed 
Free. STROUT REALTY, 810-AP Old 
South Bldg., Boston, Mass. For West 
Coast catalog write us at 453-AP So. Spring 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





FIELDS and MOUNTAIN — All or part 
300 acres, Private Estate, barns and Bird- 
Wild Animal Sanctuary. Two very old 
houses, three cottages, barns, sheds, garage, 
bathrooms, mountain spring water, all build- 
ings, tennis court, safe swimming pool, 
young apple orchard (1000 boxes), also 
peaches, plums, pears, abundant blueberries. 
Flower gardens, lawns. Two miles from vil- 
lage, good roads, no traffic. Electricity, tele- 
phones. Fine neighbors, Panorama view — in 
Monadnock region — $15,000. Equipment 
and furnishings also for sale. One part with 
small house, barn, etc., $4500. Farmer-care- 
taker in charge. Write Box F. C. H., YAN- 
KEE, Dublin, N. H. 











Special Services 





NO PROMISES, but — as teacher of meta- 
physics believe I may help you attain health, 
happiness and plenty. Vora Durand, 910 
Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








EXTRA PRINT tinted, framed, each roll 
developed and 8 prints, 25 cents. Reprints, 
3 cents. ARTLINE PHOTO, Dept. Y, 507 


Altoona, Pennsylvania. 





Postcards 





U. S. STATE CAPITOLS — Set 75 cents 
(Plus 6 cents Postage). SWITZER CARD 
SERVICE, Y. M., Watertown, Massachu- 


setts, 





WELL — WELL — WELL, it’s an old, old 
story, but you’ll never be satisfied until you 
have your own ARTESIAN WELL right 
in your own home. I dig ’em. Highest 
references. BURTON A. WILLARD, 
Dublin, N. H. 





Stones and Gems 


ZIRCONS, genuine diamond cut, 3 for $1.75. 
Twelve genuine Mexican and Australian 
Opals, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. B, 
LOWE, Box 525, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Stamps and Coins 





EXCHANGE Your duplicate stamps, match 
covers, etc., with collectors everywhere. List, 
swappers, dime. (Mention hobby.) SERVICE, 
Box 2166, Denver, Colorado. 





FIFTY DIFFERENT STAMPS free, 
when requesting approvals. Department Y, 
GROVE STAMP COMPANY, Box 51, 
Station O, New York, New York. 


I MAY HAVE just the scarce U. S. coins you 

want. Send me list. “Meet me by mail.” 

— H. KENWORTHY, Waterville, 
aine. 








SPECIAL OFFER to + ig ey applicants. 
R. B. SAUNDERS, R. 5, Box 46, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 





Stationery and Bookplates 





MIMEOGRAPHING — 500 8% x 11, $2.00. 
Excellent workmanship. LEM’S, 5710 
Stanton, Detroit, Michigan. 





PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 
125 envelopes, $1.00; 1000 634 envelopes, 
$3.00; 1000 business cards, $2.00. Samples. 
EXCELSIOR PRESS, Shelburne, Vermont. 





POPULAR HOLIDAY STATIONERY — 
For ladies and gentlemen, $1.00. Interesting 
samples — stamp! HONESTY PRESS, Put- 
ney, Vermont. 


YOUR NAME PRINTED on 100 match 
books for $1.00 postpaid. BACON OTTO 
PRESS, Westborough, Massachusetts. 








Ship Models 


SHIP MODELS for your _ bookcase. 
Authentic and carefully built models, Write 
for additional information. ROBERT 
BODENSTEN, Staatsburg, New York. 








Things to Eat 
CARAMELS FROM the Country having a 


soft unusual texture and distinct flavor. 
Caramels blended with butter and country 
cream. Assortment of ten varieties, weighing 
1 Ib. 5 oz. net Aif you like nuts, say so), sent 
postpaid in . 5. A. for $1.00. BYANCE 
CANDIES, RR 2 , Wilton, New Hampshire. 








CAROLINE ABBEY returns, offering her 
novelty Barley-sugar lollypops in many 
animal and toy shapes; also fruity flavors, 
chocolate and butterscotch. 2 doz., $1.00 
ostpaid. 20 Theresa Avenue, Medford, 
ne ylleed 





CHESTNUTS: Cultivated Variety, not im- 
rted. Very delicious. 45c. per lb., 5 Ib. $2. 
. L. Harman, Dillsburg, Pa. 





COFFEE, 3 LBS., $1.00. Colombian and 
Bagota blend. High-grade Tea, 1% lbs., $1.00. 
Orange Pekoe, Ceylon, etc. CARGO SALES, 
829 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey. 





GEORGIA PAPER Shell Pecans, large fancy 
blend — 10 Ibs., $2.50. Express prepaid. 
WHIPPOORWILL PLANTATION, Val- 
dosta, Georgia. 


NEW CROP NUT MEATS for the holidays, 
Hand picked. Shellbark: 1 lb., 85c.; 2 Ib., 
$1.65; 5 Ib., $3.85. Black Walnuts: 1 Ib., 
80c.; 2 Ib. $1.55; 5 Ib., $3.75. Prepaid. R. L. 
Harman, Dillsburg, Pa. 








NUTS IN THE SHELL. SHELLBARKS: 
25 Ib., $2.50; BLACK WALNUTS: 25 Ib., 
$1.50. Collect. R. L. Harman, Dillsburg, Pa. 





SEASONING HERBS: Quality unexcelled. 
Screw-cap container (3 cubic inches tightly 
packed) preserves flavor and fragrance. Four 
in. embossed paper box, $1.00; postpaid in 
U. S. Your selection, Basil, Savory , Thyme, 
Sage, Tarragon, Mint, Applemint. Floyd 
Voris Herb Farm, Tamworth, N. H. 





HERE IS the gift you will want to give to 
your women friends this Xmas: the new 
edition of the “Annisquam Village Cook 
Book” containing a section on herb cookery 
and many other excellent features. Only 
$1.50. Mail order and check to: Mary C, 
Robinson, Village Parsonage, Annisquam, 
Mass. 





Where to Stay 





MASSACHUSETTS YANKEE extends wel- 
come to her attractive Florida guesthouse 
facing Lake Lucerne. Furnace heat, spacious 
living rooms, porches, reasonable rates. 109 


LUCERNE CIRCL E, Orlando, Florida. 





GREEN SHADOWS 


Hamburg, Conn. 


A delightful place for a 
vacation, 


Open all year. Excellent food. 





MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 





MAPLE He CURED SS. SMOKED 
AKFAST BACO 
Hes zestful a... ast mild cure al mixed — 5-Ib. 
strip sent charges prepaid, $2.00. Third zone. 


HARRINGTON'S PORK PRODUCTS 


Richmond Vermont 





The OLD FARMER’S 
ALMANAC EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE: Old Farmer’s Almanacs for 
1799, 1797, 1815, 1816, 1818, 1821, 1823, 
1824, 1839. Box 12A. 





FOR SALE: Old Farmer’s Almanacs for 
1806, 1816, 1817, 1827, and for 1841-1864 in- 
clusive. Box 14A. 





FOR SALE: Old Farmer’s Almanacs for 
1806, 1808, 1809, 1810, 1816, and 1820 to 
1894, inclusive. Some later also. Write Box 
13A. 





WOULD LIKE to dispose of OFA No. 17, 
year 1809. Geo. Fleake, 1046 Capitol Ave., 
Hartford, Ct. 





BARGAINS! We all like them. 
chance now, while they last. Robert B. 
Thomas’ Old Farmer’s Almanacs, 1842 to 
1850 at 35 cents each, 1851 to 1900 at 25 
cents each. 1901 to 1941 at 15 cents each. 
Also many Isaiah Thomas Almanacs, Lea- 
vitt’s at 25 cents each, Public Ledger Al- 
manacs at 25 cents each, and a great many 
others. Almanacs without covers at cheaper 
rices. Address VALLEY ALMANAC COM 
PANY, Fisherville, Massachusetts. 


Here’s your 





Please . . . YOUR HELP 
(AND IN RETURN WE'LL HELP YOU) 


N this present emergency when 

paper is at a premium we have felt 
it our patriotic duty, as well as just 
plain business sense, to eliminate the 
waste arising from sending copies of 
YANKEE broadcast throughout news- 
stand dealers. We announced last 
month that all copies of our publica- 
tions would be non-returnable to the 
news dealer and bookshop trade. Now 
we find that in doing this we are per- 
haps making an additional hardship 
for the small reliable dealer who does 
have an interest in YANKEE, and 
goodness knows he’s probably having 
a hard enough time as it is. 

As a compromise measure then, 
which seems to us to not only elimi- 
nate undesirable waste but also care 
for the interested dealer, we have ar- 
ranged that YANKEE shall be hence- 
forth returnable to selected dealers only 
This means that copies will be 
shipped to these selected dealers by 
the American News Company and 
billed to them returnable, on the 
usual terms. 


This arrangement calls for a care- 
fully selected list of dealers and in this 
we need your help. We would like 
you to carry this magazine to the 
dealer in your town that seems to you 
best fitted to sell YANKEE (or several 
best dealers if you think there is more 
than one), show him this announce- 
ment, and ask him if he would under 
these circumstances carry and sell 
YANKEE, and if so, how many 
copies per month he feels he would be 
willing to carry . . . basing his esti- 
mate on no less than a §0% sale. 
Then send us that dealer’s name and 
the number of copies and his full 
address . . . and if possible his author- 
ization for us to have these copies 
sent to him by the American News 
Company. 

In return we will send you a hand- 
some engraved etching of the John 
Payne Homestead (author of ““Home 
Sweet Home’’) suitable for framing 

. and on publication date (Novem- 
ber 20th) a copy of the new 1942— 
150th Anniversary OLD FARMER'S 
ALMANAC, free of charge. 


YANKEE, INC., 
Dublin, N. H. 


P.S.—Naturally there will be many 
readers of this notice in your town 
so we'll have to confine the reward to 
the first we hear from. 
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“Coming to the Point” by Wm. Mount 








Courtesy Hartley 


THE ORIGINAL YANKEE 


Swappers’ Columns 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 25c. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll be surprised at the fun 
you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to the key number under 


the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 


Got an accordion to swop? I want a piano 
accordion with forty-eight bass preferred. 
Name your swop. D500. 





What will you swop? I want a typewriter 
in good condition. D501. 





I want a copy of Uncle Oscar Leighton’s 
book, “Isles of Shoals.”” Would someone 
swop me a copy of something they would 
like from California? I am interested in old 
buttons of any kind, size and shape, the older 
the better. Am a Yankee far from home. 
D502 








Boy’s tuxedo, Palm Beach coat, shoulder 
guards, head helmet, size 13; complete elec- 
tric train; soldiers and fully equipped toy 
army to swop for your fairly high-powered 
motor for row boat, old-fashioned woodbox 
— settle type — or whatever you have to 
offer. D506. 





My workshop is in need of tools, and a 
metal turning lathe; for swop, I offer a type- 
writer, field glasses, airplane model gasoline 
engine, or maybe I have something else you’d 
like. D507. 








I want a barometer, and have, to swop: 
postcards, oil lamp, antique clock, buttons, 
old pipes, radio and phonograph, pick-up, 
blue plates, old Bibles, brass teakettle and 
alcohol burner, straight razors, bowling ball 
and case, walnut bookcase and desk. D503. 





A 60-yard roll of one-inch Scotch Deco- 
rator’s tape, some pictures in frames (all in 
good or new condition), also a No. 1A 116 
Autographic Kodak Jr. camera, in perfect 
working condition. and some foreign coins 
are some of the things I have to swop. I 
would like Colonial, foreign and Old U. S. 
coins or paper money, also Indian Head 
pennies. 1D504, 





Will swop dandy heavy tweed men’s over- 
coat, size 40, Chesterfield style, cost $65 
hard cash. Too heavy for my climate, swell 
for New England. Want: good binoculars, 
D505. 


compass, .22 repeating rifle. 
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Have round carved teakwood table 16 in. 
diameter, also Plain Empire sofa, 6 ft. 6 in. 
long, 26 in. wide, excellent condition, original 
haircloth. Want in swop, some small salable 
antiques. D508. 





My hobby is collecting the different de- 
signs on the backs of playing cards. Who will 
send me a new joker, and receive a friendly 
letter in swop? D509. 





Lawson sofa with down cushions. Has 
extra slip cover, blue-green linen leaf design. 
Cost: $125 (not including slip cover). What 
am I offered in swop? I’d like eight old- 





fashioned dining room chairs, or maybe 
some other offer. D510. 
Who’s building and wants old hinges, 


latches, hasps? Who wants sea shells? Will 
swop for old buttons. D511. 





Want a black buck, ora large milking goat? 
I will swop either for a gasoline engine, a 
tractor with a mowing outfit and plow in 
working order, also radio parts. D512. 


For ice-skates, ladies’ size, 6-C, will swop 
4 boxes of wood about 18 x 12 with covers, 
also clothing size 16 and shoes 7% triple A. 
What else would you like? Have you a polo 





coat to swop, size 16-18? D513. 





I have a two-tenement house and barn, and 
lot (50 x 100) in Grantham, N. H., Square, 
on Route 10. Both tenements rented, and 
will swop for a car such as Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Mode! A Ford or Crosby Bantam. Must be 
in perfect condition, with radio and heater, 
or what have you? D514. 





Will swop for 2 bushels of spruce cones, 
fresh picked, boy’s mackinaw, size 16 — or 
overcoat size 18 — in fine condition. D515. 





Have a 12-piece blue colored vanity set 
like new, to swop for a rose-colored set. Also 
want china dogs — will swop crocheting or 


cash. DS16. 





Three cochin Bantams are yours for swop— 
what will you offer me? D517. 





Will someone swop a 12-foot dory or skiff 
for my 14-H. P. Johnson Outboard No. P40. 
I value the motor at $45 and expect a tender 
of equal value. Motor is in Providence, R. I. 
D518 





It’s getting cold, and I do want a fur jacket 
(size 18). Will swop several dresses, sweat- 
ers, hats, and a brand new pair of shoes 
(size 7), never worn. Dresses are size 18, 


D519. 





Wanted: Iron cook pot, dishes of any kind, 
cloth table cover; have to swop books, large 
flag, wooden candlesticks, electric table lamp, 
Cape Cod windmills, wooden footstool. D520. 





I want two bushels of freshly picked spruce 
cones in trade for a boy’s blue plaid mackinaw 
in good condition, size 16. NS5Ol1. 





I am on the hunt for an outstanding, 
genuine old Colonial design wall-clock, with 
works in good order or without works; also 
after-dinner cups and saucers in sets of three 
only; or pictures, books and other data on 
covered timber bridges; or old cook books. 
Will swop beautiful new all-wool, hand- 
woven couch throw, blanket, lovely shawl or 
smaller pieces; almost new hot-water car 
heater; Esquires, National Geographics, Travel 
magazines or fancy gladiolus bulbs after dig- 
ging time. N503. 





Winter is coming, and you will enjoy wear- 
ing my red corduroy bathrobe, size 16-18. In 
good condition. What’ll you swop? N504. 





Want a pair of eagle eyes? To swop: 
Taxidermy course; 75 pairs of glass eyes; 
mounted birds and animals; violin; radios; 
camera; dry shaver; typewriter; microscope. 


NS505. 





Mud season is coming. One pair of hip 
rubber boots, size 10, prime condition, to 
swop for — what have you? N507. 





Wanted: A good canoe. Will swop yor 
good chickens for one. Chickens today are 
money makers but I need that canoe. N508. 





I have ladies’ antique, silver, key-windin 
watch; 2 hand-made maple chairs, over 1 
years old; also Easy washing machine in good 
condition. Will swop for new yarn, drapery 
material or what have you. N510. 
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In these days of mental strain it would be 
nice to exchange letters with someone over 
thirty-five who is interested in church work, 
reading, gardening, a Noaatate and 
especially old buttons. N513 





Will swop a 1927 Star sedan, used very 
little, for what have you? NS14. 





You can have the lights on Main Street, 
give me the milk pail’s gurgle. Small bunga- 
low, electric lights, excellent spring water, 
1 acre of land in small New Hampshire town 
to swop for a small farm in good condition — 
anywhere, in any state. NS515. 


Will swop size 6, C. C. & M. hockey skates 
as good as new, and a Spaulding racquet and 
press in perfect repair (you don’ t have to use 


them both at once) for women’s snowshoes. 
N516. 


I have a Winchester Super Speed .32 
Special rifle, 5-shot lever action, semi-octagon 
barrel, in good condition, with box of shells, 
to swop for a good target pistol or gasoline 
engine. N517. 

GOOD out-grown clothes, all kinds, for girl 
14 or 15. Fine winter coat for girl or small 
woman. Some antiques. Will swop for 
hooked or braided rugs, maple syrup, good 
jewelry, fur coat, or ——? NS518. 














Have house plants: some cactus and succu- 
lents. Want premium coupons, stamps, 
hobby goods or offers. N519. 





Lonely soldier would like to get some 
Christmas cards. N520. 

Have any of you good Yankee needle- 
women some old Delineator magazines, 1904 
or 1905? I’ll swop a fine pen and ink drawing 
of the arrival of a new baby on a New Eng- 
land farm, for a dozen or so. N52 








Want phonograph records; also a “aiaab: 
graph, old Edison phonograph, telescope, 
microscope. Have many small furnishings: 
mirrors, glassware, linens, antiques, stamps, 
buttons, coins. N52 





Will swop for dleseleal records: 200 spools 
of A sewing silk, assorted and used more or 
less, but good. 75 new packages of needles 
assorted sizes. N524. 





Do you ever wish very much? | wish I had 
some lovely old silver tea service, old blue 
plates and coin silver spoons. Maybe you 
wish you had some Masonic rings, a watch 
in a leather case, Venetian blinds and silk 
material for blouses. Let’s swop wishes. 
N525. 

I have: Roadstand, 17 by 18 ft., 3 rooms, 
with electric lights, on 2 acres of land; also 
two 10’ x 10’ poultry houses, located on Route 
126, 25 miles from Boston. Roadstand can 
be made suitable to live in or for business 
Ideal location for poultry farm, within half 
mile of post office, schools, stores, bus, good 
restaurant, etc. Will swop for apple orchard 
or orchard farm anywhere or place in Florida, 
or what have vou? N526. 


SWOPS FOR CASH 


I will buy any used boat goods suitable for 
small boats. Nc503. 

New Hampshire winter and summer home 
for sale. Has nice spring water, trout brook 
at 200 feet, with 15-foot w aterfall, nice place 
for water turbine, on main road 114 miles to 











busy town, store, ’ post office, school, church 
and R.R. station. Good hunting, febing 
near 5 large ponds and mica mine. Best 
location for sporting, skiing, away from war 
zone. This place worth $1,000; electricity 
available. If sold before Christmas, $800 
cash. Has 2-room camp, 12 x 35, with shed, 
hardwood floor, stone cellar. Woodshed 
garage 19 x 23. Dc500. 


For swop for cash. Full dress suit, also cut- 




















away, both about as good as new. Size about 
42. Dc501. 

Will swop one dollar c - money, for the 
location of Highway Covered Bridges, now 
in existence in New Ham mpshire, that I have 
not photographed. Be use a postcard 
because I have photogray shed a lot of them. 
Dc502. 

Refrigerator about 6 feet by 5, suitabl 
store or florist. Outer door enables use ne 
out ice for seven I Make an 
Dc503. 

WAN’ rEL D: ¢ Quinnebasset b he.  Zigras 
Journeys, bound St. Nicholas. Write me. 
Dc504. 

Sell or swop: Seventy-five roller organ 
rolls, classical, light, religious. Information 


gladly give on. Dc505. 








Swop for cash, seven pieces Royal Dresden 





cross swords china, including teapot, sugars, 
pitchers, chocolate pot, large serving bowl: 
also extra large china punch bowl, pedestal, 
tray, cups and plates. Pink rose hand- 
decorated with heavy gold borders. Made in 
France, T & V bell mar *. De506. 

Will swop infants’ handknit outfits of 


Fleisher yarns in pastel shades, which in¢lude 
sweater, bonnet, mittens and bootees, for 


$2.50, C.0. D. Dc507. 
3 new braided all-wool rugs, $5 e each. De 508. 


Give a Christmas gift, Ww rth wl hile. Wire 
Terrier or Cocker puppies. Choice, registered 
stock. Write. Dc509. 


Crochet chair 
reasonable prices. 











sets and small doilies — 
Dc510. 

I would like to get the 
Child of Waterloo,” Part I 


per’s Franklin Square L ibrary. 





story called “The 
and Part II, Har- 
Dc511 











For Sale: 1 bench saw, takes 4-5 inch wood, 
6 feet high, i? 0 pulleys on these) — 1 
circle saw, 4% H. motor AC, $20 — 
cut, 8 feet teed with shaft and pulleys for 
smz all tools, $20. Dc512 


SWOPS AND SWOPPERS’ 
PARTIES NOTES 


Once in a while the writer does a 
little swopping in these columns to see 
how honest the crowd is . . . compared 
with himself. And I just get beat every 
time. For example there's a lady over 
in Post Mills, Vermont, I got mixed up 
with this month by sending her some 
of my very special sweet pea perennial 
seeds and I just said, “‘here they are and 
you can fix me up with anything that 
you think I'll like.’ Then I mailed the 
ceeds and forgot the whole thing. A 
few days later in comes a box of cookies 
and this letter. 

“Dear Sir: Thank you very much 
for the sweet pea seed, and also for the 
instructions in planting and caring for 
them. I used to have a pale pink plant 
but it was in an exposed place and that 
is probably why it didn’t thrive, and 
finally died. You did not say what you 
would like in exchange for them, so I 
am sending you a few cookies. My 


1 cross- 


motor, 


husband and hig son like them, so I'll 
take a chance you may too. Dunked 
in a good cup of coffee they really hit 
the spot we think. If you would care 
for seed or roots, any kind I happen to 
have, I'll gladly send those, too. Thank- 
ing you again, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. S. E. K.”’ 


It makes me sort of angry to see what 
a punk I am compared with these swop- 
pers. I could go on. . . because I sent 
out a dozen or so packages of these 
seeds. The answers are as good as 
twelve Sunday sermons. But enough 

.or we won't have room for our 
usual Swoppers’ Parties preamble. Next 
month, J'1] make room for some of your 
own swop experiences, if you'll send 


them in. There's a certain headmaster 
at a boys’ school in Connecticut, by 
the way, we've yet to hear from... 


sent him two of our editor's in a row 

. and still no answer. We always 
thought schools were training grounds 
for publishers . . . and not vice versa. 

Now let's see, first off of course, we 
always like to mention Swoppers’ 
Parties that we know are for some 
definite group or cause and right on 
top of the pile is an inquiry from Mrs. 
L. S. Dickinson of Amherst, who's 
apparently looking for diversion for a 
faculty group. We know one professor 
in Amherst whom the crowd won't 
Latin verbs with. They wouldn't 


swop 

have enough among them to match a 
tenth part of his. Next — and just 
think of this — Mrs. W. E. Elmer of 
New Orleans tells me the Woman's 
Auxiliary in Christ Church, New Or- 
leans, is interested. There’s some fun 
for you . Oysters Rockefeller for 


Baked Beans, please. Back to Vermont 
again, we find Mrs. Clifford Hawkins 
of So. Shaftsbury, working on one for 
the Methodist W.S.C.S. Says she 
learned of the fun first at that Williams- 
town party we told you about a few 
issues back. Erik Modean of Man- 
chester, Conn., announces one held by 
the Luther League of the Emanuel 
Lutheran Church on October 21 last. 


Mrs. E. P. Leonard, Jr., of Newton, 
Mass., writes the Williamstown en- 


thusiasm has spread down her way, 
too. In Morrisville, Pa., Mrs. A. 
White is planning one for the church 
there. At Springdale, Conn., Mrs. 
Plotnick tells of one at the Center — 
to be given by the Center Women’s 
Club on December 15. 
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ia touch with jobbers. Let us know 
stop the ad. 
two months are automatically dropped. 





YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


to YANKEE. 
column to state your wants or reeds. oa — 5? sergeee bility quseet that of 


ne six tine ad per month Lh a ke Fe which no Spanee of copy has been made for 


if you want a jek, or have a job to give, use this 
acing jobbers 


ib—or the position has been filled, so we can 








WANTED: Opportunity to share responsibilities other 
than financial, of a homey New England Guest House. 
entertaining better type guest, in Connecticut or Massa- 
chusetts. Gifts and antiques intrigue me also. I am 
an experienced middle-aged woman, formerly had own 
private school, and might later be interested in invest- 
ing, or other mutually agreeable arrangement. Remu- 
neration not important. What have you to suggest? 
JDS500. 





FAMILY of two adults wants a competent working 
housekeeper, must be a good cook. The house is small, 
with all soavenienses. Maid’s room with private bath 
on first floor. JDSO 


A QUIET WOMAN with antique furniture, in au- 
thentic Colonial house, in village (Connecticut or Ver- 
mont) wants an apartment of four or five rooms, duplex 
arrangement cael. i MUSTS are sunny exr osure 
and fireplaces. Could advance cash for alterations and 
would occupy March or April. JD502. 


DON’T LOOK NOW but here’s another one of those 
girls fresh from college. This girl would like chance to 
prove self not so green in position as editorial assistant 
with magazine, book, newspaper, or publicity concern. 
Has had extensive training. Excellert references. 


JD503. 


HOUSEKEEPER-SECRETARY wanted for small, 
pleasant country home of middle-aged business man 
without family, except his dog. Prefer Protestant 
women, cheerful, refined and personable. References 


JD50. 


eeu GIRL, early thirties, varied experience, un- 
usual intelligence, main interests poultry breeding and 
writing, seeks opportunity to earn satisfactory living 
for self, companion, three children, two cows, two 
dogs, two cats, one horse, and a hundred-odd hens from 
her experimental breeding flocks. JD505. 


WANTED: Working housekeeper in Vermont home 


All modern improvements at hand. JDS 


GIRL WANTED for housework in American family 
in Worcester, Mass. Good natured and willing more 
important than experience. ae from large family 
preferred. $30 per month. JD507 


WHAT ARE YOUR NEEDS? I ‘peed a job as com- 
panion-housekeeper to some person of good principles, 
preferably in the country, but would go anywhere. 
JDS508. 


























CERTIFIED SKI INSTRUCTOR wanted to affiliate 
with small New Hampshire Inn. Unlimited possibili- 
ties to him who has ambition and initiative. Full-time 
or long week-end proposition. Some following an asset, 
though not necessary. Protestant preferred. JD509. 


COUPLE WANTED for farm, good home, modern 
conveniences. Man to do barn work, and the woman 
to do plain cooking and housework. Fair wages. Miik- 
ing machine used. Would also like to get in touch 
with a 14-16 year old boy who has not had a very 
good or happy home, and who would appreciate a good 
home in exchange for light work. JD510 








WANTED: position as companion-chauffeur for the 
winter months. JD511. 
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HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION wanted. Must be 

rotestant, honest, trustworthy, cheerful, unencum- 
bered, educated and neat Ordinary cooking, no 
children. JD512 


ATHLETIC, healthy youngster, 14-17, to live with 
American family, attend finest schools, room, board 
and pocket money in exchange for directing games and 
needed exercise for 7-year old boy. Write fully, with 
references. JD513 








YOUNG MAN 30 years oli. . lightly “handicapped, 
would act as companion to other such person. Have 
driver’s license Also interested in entering small 
business where small capital is required. Would like 
to hear from someone in greater pemen. High school 
and business college education u. JD 51 











CHOIR DIRECTOR desires position. Experienced 
in all forms of Protestant services, pageantry and com- 
munity chorus work, both junior ane ae Must be 
near Boston Moderate salary JDS 








FAMILY of three adults away all day and too tired to 
entertain much wants middle-aged couple, used to 
“summer people” for two acre Boston suburbs home — 
inside work (and for the man, partly out). Remunera- 
tive. J D516. 











WOULD some lady like | a good home and wages in 
swop for taking care of our home in nice New England 
village on main road? All podere conveniences, oil 
heat, 30 miles from Boston. ]D51 





NEW ENGLAND Yankee Schoolmarm, middle-aged’ 
interested in music, books, genealogy, travel, home, 
out-of-doors; seeks location as companion, secretary, 
caretaker. Bostonian- Baptist. JDS18 





Y ANKEE, refined, capable, living at St. Petersburg, 
Florida, seeks post as companion to lady. Some nurs- 
ing experience. Salary conside pation secondary to being 
with agreeable person. JDS51‘ 





NE W YORK | STAT E teacher would give lieht core serv- 
ices as companion, secretary or housekeeper — has 


hobbies and interests in books and music and motoring. 
JNSOS 








YOUNG EX-BOSTONIANS, newly settled on large 
farm in Meredith, N. H., would like to let suite of 
living room, bedroom and bath, partly or fully fur- 
nished. Hot air furnace and heatilator fireplaces 
Meals with family Comfortably but tastefully re- 
modeled Colonial farmhouse, 14 miles from Meredith 
village. Reasonable rates. JN50¢ 





HOMESICK NEW ENGLAND woman would like 
position as household helper in adult family or lone 
woman, where I can have Dachshund dog with me. 
Country or shore. Fond of animals. Licensed driver. 


JNS07 











A CAPABLE Massachusetts lady desires some literary 
work to do at home. I am a graduate of Columbia 
University. My experiences have included that of a 
teacher of history, a librarian, social worker, writer on 
art pet education, and a salaried church worker. 
JNS5SO 








ATTRACTIVE, WELL-EDUCATED middle-aged 
woman desires position as traveling companion or 
housekeeper in small modern home, with lady, for win- 
ter. Excellent health. Can drive car. JN509. 





SALESMAN: 44, former Yankee, now back in God’s 
country, resides central New England, seeks selling 
position in New England. Last position 10% years 
with Oil Company in New Jersey. Has obligations 
and ambition, and is is ready for work. JN510. 


COUNTRY GIRL, student in Art School, Boston, 


wants work to help defray expenses. Of Polish parent- 
age. Ss 


YOUNG BUSINESS MAN, Christian, educated, 37 
years old, married, with 15 years’ thorough business 
experience and training, including office routine and 
selling, desires locate in New England, but needs 
position. 5 years with present connection. References. 
JNS512. 

















SUMMER IS OVER, but Vermont Bridle Trails offer 
their greatest beauty now. Enjoy a wood-stove heate 
room and good meals at $20 a week in beautiful riding 
country. Riding 75 cents an hour. JNS513. 





WANTED — pupils to whom I can teach weaving- 
Also need orders for hand-loomed weaving. Ex- 
perienced in weaving yardage. State remuneration 
by yard. Vermonter. JN514. 





WOULD LIKE to board an elderly person wanting a 
real home in my pleasant country home in Connecticut, 
60 miles from New York, two in family. Reasonable 
price Write for full particulars, stating age, etc. 


JNSIS. 





A HOME AWAY From Home — for discriminating 
New England business men and, or, yao couples 
in New York — reasonable rates. JN516 


FOR YEARS I have worked for some of the most 
exacting editors, public utility and railroad magnates, 
manufacturers, industrial and marketing committees 
getting what they wanted to know, and they made 
money out of it. I have retired from that grind, but 
would like special assignments just to have pacing 
to do, and will not charge a fortune. JN517 








NOT REDUCED to beggary, but self-respect demands 
purpose for living. Intellectual Protestant woman, 50, 
1941 graduate Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., com- 
petent, humorous, but no trifler. Diversified ex- 
perience, eager and qualified to learn new work. Must 
be real job. Only detailed answers investigated. 
JNS518. 





I WANT to go back to Maine! Dartmouth and busi- 
ness school grad, 37, experience in production work 
and supervision, also broad training in merchandising 
and store management. Adaptable, capable of assum- 
ing responsibility, sales personality. Is there a Maine 
organization that will swop an opportunity for a per- 
manent future in exchange for honest effort? JN519. 





Ww ANTE D, competent cookegeneral by two adults | in 
country home 8 miles from Hartford, Conn. Intelligent 
approach required. eferences exchanged. Private 
service apartment. Mother and child, two young 
women, couple, education available. Ability to drive 
car required. JNSO1 


NEW ENGL’ ND YANKEE, 
interested in ° »bbies of music and books would like 
suggestions ‘vs further interest from those interested 
in same hobbies. JN502 








American Protestant, 





I WANT to be of service to you. Let me help you plan 
a fun chart, increase your income, make yourself some 
jolly adventures. Do you need a home, a helper, a 
friend? I don’t know all the answers but I’ll try to 
find out. My files bulge with all kinds of information, 
solutions to problems, ideas, ” neon Ask for cir- 
cular and special offer. JNS5O 





HANDMADE, INEXPENSIVE gifts wanted to sell 
to gift shops. Also spare time workers needing home 
employment to paint wood novelties. Write at once 
iving description of any useful article you can make. 
FNSOS. 


CAN a proofreader change her spots and do a little 
first-class editing? For Boston readers only: MAY a 
proofreader change her spots and do a little first-class 
editing? If so, where, when, and how much? JN520. 





IS THERE a good Yankee cook who would like to do 
general housework for editor’s family in suburb of 
New York this winter, or permanently? No laundry. 
School children. Good pay. N521 


YOUNG MOTHER of three, can’t get a job because 
there ARE three, yet, like everyone else, can use some 
extra money — so — send her your orders for hand- 
hooked chair seats or footstool covers (only one dollar 
post-paid) or hand-knitted mittens made with your 
odds and ends of wool for 50 cents, or with my wool for 
a dollar. JN522 


COMPANION TO LADY, generally hel Ipful, re refined, 
not servant type, seeks such a position in the South 
for winter. Very | capab le JNS2 3 

WANTED — a Protestant cook ond gerecral hcuse- 
keeper for a family that takes paying guests. A very 
comfortable home is ere such a person, and all 
modern equipment. JN524 
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THE TRADING POST 





LET ME help you attain health, happiness and plenty. 
Details upon request. JN525. 


HEAR YE, YANKEES — I'd like a job allowing all 
Yankee readers to own one of my own designed 
gay, little peasant money purses (Yankee Diddles, I 
call them). They’re Sead, and make grand gifts 
and remembrances. Just put a thin dime and 3-cent 
stamp in an envelope and you'll never regret it. Name 
your hobby or personal interest, and I'll design one 
RNe26 for you with your name on it for a quarter. 








HAVE MATERIAL for a Yankee historical novel. 
You put it in order and supply soe fiction. Chance for 
a best seller if you qualify. JN52 


FAMILY OF THREE needs 
woman, for home near Boston 
pleasant surroundings. JN528 


WILL SWOP BOARD, room and small wage for 
Protestant boy who will drive car and take care of 
grounds during the day, while attending evening school 
in Boston at night. JOS 


NEW ENGLAND Protestant widow, unencumbered, 
middle-aged, refined, former teacher, desires respon- 
sible position as housekeeper. Free to travel, with 
Vermont and Massachusetts license, will also consider 
position in office or as house mother in 2 school. JOSO1. 


INSTRUCTION in decorating toys and novelties 
given young woman in exchange for help vie house- 
work and cooking. Small salary to start. JO503a 


WANTED: Position as housekeeper for quiet elderly 
folk, city or country. Experienced worker. Hobbies, 
weaving and pottery. Would like to be near Boston or 
Durham, N. H. JO504 


A CHEERFUL, COMPETENT Christian American 
lady would like a position as companion, nurse or 
housekeeper for one or two adults in a nice home. Would 
travel; have had ten seasons in Florida. A real home- 
maker, a pleasing personality, and a college graduate. 
JO506. 

WANT TO GET IN TOUCH with heavyweight who 
likes wrestling, to give me practice on Sundays. oe his 
farm, not too far from Worcester, Mass. JO507 


COLLEG E WOMAN, PROTESTANT, is —" 
in opportunities, immediate or future, in intellectual 
or artistic environment in New E ngland Literary and 
executive ability, taste for research, initiative, origin- 
ality, versatility. Graduate study and varied ex- 
perience include dramatics, religious education, edi- 
torial work. Expert typist and proofreader. JO5O08. 
YANKEE EXECUTIVE-ENGINEER, 38, M. S 
in Chemical Engineering, desires return to New Eng- 
land. Last 11 years Assistant Manager New York manu- 
facturing firm, responsible for designing equipment, 
estimating costs, writing proposals, advertising, domes- 
tic and eaelion personal sales. Especially interested 
development new products. JOS5O9. 


IS THERE ANYONE in New England brave enough 
to dare offer an office job to an experienced youn 
woman who is still courageous and active, althoug 
she has reached the age at which employers wish to 
consider she might as well be dead? Experienced as 
general office worker, phone operator, file clerk, pogse- 
tary, cashier, etc. Not so very old, either! jOS1 


A CHANCE WANTED -= to take care of nice a 
for someone who values carefulness and appreciation, 
and be paid for doing so; will help with household, or 
other ioaieo. Able- ponte. fairly intelligent and 
experienced woman. JOSI 


MOTORING? I want to join party motoring to 
Arizona or Southern California about November first. 
Share driving. References given and required. JO512. 


PRACTICAL NURSE will go South with person who 
wishes cheerful, honest, obliging person who has the 
ability to give her devoted attention to same. Al 
references, rate reasonable. JOS513 


“CHAUFFEUR SALESMAN,” with upwards of 
$500 to furnish as cash bond or interest in business, 
wants to settle Sorts in the city or country. Available 
October first. JOSI 


IS THERE A i or Masseuse who could 
JOSIS. 


help me? Let me hear from you. 


DEPENDABLE, MIDDLE-AGED, refined woman, 
occupied as teacher of beauty culture at present, wishes 
a position as companion or homemaker. Coveery or 
seashore preferred, but can go anywhere. JOS1 


YOUNG GIRL who is experienced or who is willing to 
learn to do housework and simple cooking may find 

a congenial home with a teacher's family (one school 
jonny opposite Prospect Park in Brooklyn, N. 





mother’s helper, or 
No heavy work, and 






























































DO YOU DREAD sitting down to balance that check- 
book, pay your monthly bills, or make out your in- 
come tax statement, the bothersome but necessary 
chores in your life? lf you live in New York City or 
vicinity may we suggest you turn all of these and 
similar details over to versatile lady secretary — 
thoroughly experienced — who will call on you at 
your convenience and attend to these matters for you. 
No assignment too small. Hourly or daily basis. 
Excellent references. JO518 


DO YOU NEED a governess to handicapped child, 
or practical nurse to orthopedic case? I also specialize 
in crafts, weaving, clay and reed work. Will go to city 
or country. References. JO519 





EXPERIENCED ATTENDANT, nurse, companion, 
available for 10886” invalid or elderly couple. Can 
also cook. 


WANTED: Experienced middle-aged houseworker 
on a farm, 6 miles from Haverhill, Mass., 1 mile from 
bus stop. Modern home, family of 5. ‘ermanent 
position, good home, and $7.00 a week. Treated as 
member of family. JOSs21 


SALESMAN, 43, single, with mother, 

KEES, 10 years last position, definitely leaving New 
York area. Prefer Vermont, next N. Hotel work, 
gasoline, selling to retailers — small capital, might 
consider store. JO522. 


MOTHER’S HELPER, 
country home 


}.0523. 


ELDERLY LADY can find a pleasant home after 
October first with lady living about twenty miles from 








both YAN- 





or woman wanted to help in 
Help with cooking, and general work. 








Boston. Quiet, refined home, with books, music, and 
gardens, etc. JO526 

MY HOBBY is “Bells of New England.” and I have 
some 800 now on hand. I am looking fo: information 
on cow, calf, sheep and ox bells, sleigh bells, school 
bells, and various types of horse bells. Can anyone 
give me help on the necessary information? JOS527. 





REFINED, intelligent, honest, Protestant woman of 
38 desires position as companion-housekeeper for a 
woman living alone. Grateful for such an opportunity 
JOS28. 


SWOPPERS’ PARTY NOTES 
(Continued from Page 45 

Haverhill, Mass., was in the limelight, 
too, with the Grace Methodist Brother- 
hood (L. C. Mace, L. Prescott, and W. 
Teed, Com.) trading everything from 
arrowheads to wrenches, November 5 
last. And here’s Newark, N. J., com- 
ing to life through Mrs. Charles 
Stearns and the Congregational church. 
In Naugatuck, Conn., Hazel Floyd 
writes of a plan for the young married 
couple S. S. class in early November. 
About fifty will gather in Warrior's 
Neck, Pa., according to Bertha Ra- 
bold, and S. M. MacDonald of Med- 
ford, Mass., reports interest on the 
part of the West Medford Congregz- 
tional Chur-h. Now don’t these par- 
ties sound amusing? Imagine all this 
fun in one short month! And don’t 
forget to add to it the following who 
don’t say what the party is for they 
are giving. Almost forgot — I should 
have included Stonington in the first 
list — Stonington, Connecticut's Road 
Church Parish House (organized in 
1674), says Annie A. Rathbun of that 
town. The date was the eve of Novem- 
ber 1. Now for the bashfuls: Florence 
Anderson of Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. 
Gauthier of Franklin, N. H.; Mrs. L. 
Loney of Glenolden, Pa.; William 
Barabas of Chicago; Mrs. L. S. Picker- 
ing of West Dennis, Mass.; Mrs. C. E. 
Smith of New Haven, Conn.; Mrs. 
P. Fay Marrs of Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
Mrs. W. H. Hoffman of Barrington, 
R. L.; Mrs. C. R. Comes of Cutchogue, 
L. L:; Mrs. Doris Gray of Collingvale, 
Pa.; Dorothy Waugh of Portland, Me.; 
Mrs. J. B. Simpson of Blackshear, Ga.; 
Mrs. W. A. Littlefield of Newbury- 
port, Mass.; and Mrs. H. B. Bartlett 
of Concord, N. H. Quite a list. 





Here are a few seasonal odds and 
ends that may interest you. Came in 
too late to classify. Gordon Manning 
of Midston House, 22 East 38th Street, 
N. Y., is 4 young man looking for a 
winter resort in Florida. Has a summer 
resort in the Adirondacks now. Mrs. 
B. M. Hugo of 252 Warren Street, 
Boston, still wants to swop her five 
acres which are ten miles outside 
Tampa. P. F. C. Wentworth Quast, 
Air Corps, 20th School Squadron, 
Lowry Field, Denver, Colo., writes 
that as a Selectee in the Air Corps he's 
got to do a lot of skiing this winter 
and gee whizz he could use a Swedish 
metal frame ski pack — the real im- 
ported style, large, triangular, with 
pockets. Condition need not be A No. 1 
as long as it is usable. He's an ex- 
perienced swopper by the way . . . and 
he'll give Indian handiwork, cowboy 


boots, chaps, archery equipment, 8- 
foot hickory Northland skiis with 
touring bindings, and kind, color or 


amounts of finely finished leather. 





Christmas Cards? 


Here are a few 


collectors. K. M. Wood of South 
Deerfield, Mass., likes pics of Santa 
Claus. He got stuck last year because 


folks sent a lot that didn’t have Santa 
on them. Mrs. Fred L. Tipton of 
Jewett City, Conn., likes the kind 
having to do with horses — scenes of 
coaching, bringing in the Yule log, 
driving in cutter, etc. 


What... your town has had no 
swopper party yet? Remember, we'll 
tell you how for a 3-cent stamp . . . and 


that'll bring you a colored folder, free 
instruction sheets, etc., providing you 
list your name and address with it 
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THE TRADING POST 





x 


ADVERTISING RATES:— 


Classified 
Five cents per word (minimum 50c) 


The following count as one word: Price (as $2.50 or 
fe). length, depth, breadth or height .(as 3 ft. x 6-ft. x 
5 ft.) or weight (as 2 Ib. 3 oz,), and any number up to 
five figures (as 73201). : 


Heavy type: The first two words of your ad will take 
heavy type without extra charge. For other words 
wanted in heavy type add 5c per word extra. 


Sweps 
Three cents per word (minimum 25c) 


No swops for cash are accepted for the Original 
Yankee Swoppers’ Columns. These appear else- 
where at the same rate. 


We assign a box number to each swop and forward 
mail sent to that box number at this office. For obvious 
reasons, the names of swoppers and their numbers are 
confidential. 


No heavy type is used in the swop columns 


Jobs 


This column is free of charge to any subscriber to or 
regular purchaser of YANKEE magazine. It is our 
contribution to the employment problem and should 
be regarded as such. is column is not available at 
any price to non-subscribers to YANKEE. 


Replies to box numbers will be forwarded from 
this office. Parcels must on no account be sent here. 
They will be returned to the sender. 


YANKEE, INC., reserves the right to refuse any 
or all advertisements for any reason whatsoever. 
YANKEE, Inc., takes all ordinary precautions 
with regard to advertising appearing herein but can 
not be responsible for any transactions arising there- 
from. We would be happy always to hear of any mis- 
representation or untoward dealings and give our best 
help to the correction thereof. Users of these columns 
are warned that the use of the United States mails for 
the purposes of fraud is a serious offense, and any due 
knowledge that we may come across to that effect will 
be promptly turned over to the proper authorities. 


CLOSING DATES: No advertisement will be 
accepted for publication after the Ist day of the month 
preceding date of issue. 





Famous for FLAVOR 


and Luscious Juiciness 





The Perfect Holiday Gift 





A Package of New Engiand Apples 
Nashoba Valley Mcintosh or Baldwins 


DeLuxe GiftDozen. . . . . $1 
Beautiful, selected, ruby-red Mcintosh 
Two dozen special . Sade 
For young people at school 
For the boys in service ‘or ¢ gift 
Family Fireside Apple Box . $2.50 


er five dozen luscious eating apples 








Shipped ex. or portpeld in New England, N. Y., N. J., 


Pa., Del., Md., Va., D.C., N.C, S.C., Ga., Fla. 
Add 25c for other states east of the Mississippi 
Enclose check or money order, payable to 
OLD HOMESTEAD ORCHARDS 
WESTFORD, MASS. 








The Black House and Estate at Ellsworth, 
not far north of Camden, a comfortable day's 
drive from almost any section of Maine, is 
an unusually interesting museum and park. 
In 1802, John Black, an important land 
agent, imported brick from Philadelphia 
and workmen from Boston to build this 
fine Georgian house, and his family who 
prospered after him filled it with the finest 
of antiques from all over the world. Today 
it remains as last occupied — even to half- 
burned candles — and gives an accurate pic- 
ture of the best American living conditions 


beginning with the 19th century. Sand 
wich glass, canopy beds, carved Dutch chest, 
a fine circular staircase are the kind of thing 
you'll find inside. The Carriage House is 
filled with interesting old sleighs and car- 
riages, while’the grounds have lovely gar- 
dens and drives, a pond, and a racetrack. 
The Estate is open all day long from June to 
November and can be seen the rest of the 
year by appointment. For 50 cents they'll 
serve you up a delicious ‘‘Swedish Tea’’ in 
the interesting old kitchen, or (in summer) 
behind the lilac hedge in the tea garden. 








Subscription Rates 


The Trading Post is published as a department 
of YANKEE magazine and comes free of charge to 
subscribers to same. YANKEE magazine costs three 
dollars per year or 25c per copy. A sample copy will 
be sent on request. To others, The Trading Post is 
5e per single copy, or 50c per year. It is published 
monthly. Foreign and Canadian subscriptions are 50c 
per year extra. 


YANKEE, Inc, Dublin, N. H. 
Publishers of YANKEE 
THE OLD FARMER'S 
ALMANAC 
THE TRADING POST 
AMERICAN COOKERY 





ORDER FORM FOR CLASSIFIED, SWOP AND 








SWOPS |CLASSIFIED 





_- (ONE INSERTION) 
| 





36¢ | 60¢ 











63¢ | $1.05 




















90¢ | $1.50 








To the Advertising Manager, THE TRADING POST, Yankee, Dublin, N. H. 


Please insert the above advertisement under the heading 


for 


NAME... 


City 
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tiaoaiale sii .....insertions. I enclose remittance of $............ 
Details of name and address to appear in classified ads :aust be paid for at the same rate. All swops and ads ar 


.. STATE 


.....1n full payment thereof. 


e given a blind box number, care of YANKEE. 
ae | 


























LION GLASS 
COLLECTION FOR SALE 


A 70-piece collection. None has 
been collected in the past seven 
years. Recently appraised by one 
of New England’s best-known glass 
authorities for over $600. 

Includes goblets, sauce dishes, 
frosted flat saucers, covered butter 
dishes, water pitcher, milk pitcher, 
egg cups, pickle dishes, and many 
more. 

Will sell all 70 rieces for $490.00 — 
will not sell pieces separately. 


Write YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 
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INTERNATIONAL CUISINE 
Graybar 


Hofbrau 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 
Lexington Ave. and 44th St. 
NEW YORK CITY (Grand Central Terminal) 


#*XMISSING 2<x% 


Not if it’s marked with Cash’s WOVEN 
Names. That’s why smart folks use ‘em to 
mark all their belongings — clothing, linen 
books, etc. They'll last, too—the name is 
Woven into the tape. Ask for CASH’S and 
accept no substitute. Extra dozen FREE if 
you order before December 15. 
CASH’S NAMES MAKE IDEAL XMAS GIFTS 


Trial Offer: Send us 15c for 1 doz. of your FIRST 
and sample of NO-SO for attaching tvithout oming. - 
CASH Ss 11 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., or 
6201 Se. Gramercy PI. ‘ 
~ Calif. or 31 Gray ag We 
CASH'S | 3 doz. $15 6 doz. $2 
ald ee ee Le Da 3 





NO-.SO) 25¢ 


Cement 








Settee aces 
BR SriCbE Ge 
Bk ceseis ¢ 
BF HAs (| Distinctive Service 
cotnt * Fred W Peverley 
Ovvector 














(Continued from Page 29) 
dogs, and old English sheep dogs. 
These are excellent types for pack work 
if coats are not too curly, feet are 
toughened and the hind quarters are 
toned up to working power. ‘Knock 
knees”’ and ‘‘sloppy stand”’ are disgust- 
ing to watch among working dogs. 
These terms are not within the glossary 
of official dogology but well under- 
stood among people who train dogs 
for burden-sledge work. I know. 
Well-known owners of fine dogs in 
New England, other than those photo- 
graphed here, would include: 


Leon Whitney — Bloodhounds — Orange, 
Conn. 


Cary Duncan — Irish Setters — North Brook- 
field, Mass. 


William Gallagher —Shetland Sheep Dogs— 
Chocorua, N. H. 

Henry Wheeler, Jr. — Pointers — Manches- 
ter, N. H. 

Herbert Silver — Hunting Breeds — Bos- 
cawen, N. H. 

Mrs. Margery Lewis — Old English Sheep 
Dogs — Great Barrington, Mass. 

Mrs. Walter McCammon — Welsh Corgis — 
Weston, Mass. 


Mrs. James Christie — Collies — Hanover, 
Mass. 


Hope You Didn’t Miss 

the Eighteenth Annual Exposition of Arts 
and Industries at the Grand Central Palace 
in New York. Sponsored by the Women's 
National Institute, the exposition built its 
diversified displays around the thought — 
sound enough in these times — that the 
world needs constructive ideas to ward off 
war time jitters. ‘Steady Hands — Steady 
Nerves” sounded the keynote of the whole 
display. Mrs. Georgiana Brown Harbeson— 
good friend of YANKEE’s — was chairman 
of the American Hand Arts Section. Espe- 
cially interesting was the demonstration of 
the craftsmen’s group of the newly founded 
American Needlework Society. 

And don’t miss, if you are in Boston, the 
opening December 2 at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts of the exhibition of the collec- 
tion of ‘Eighteenth Century American Arts” 
given to the Museum by Mr. and Mrs. 
Maxim Karolik of Newport, Rhode Island. 





D DOGTOWN-SLEDDOG SCHOOL 


° Enjoy riding behind gentle dogs 


G Learn to drive yourself 


$ Teach your own dog to haul 
L Daily exhibition sledge dogs and puppies 


E Inns and Ski School near by 


D Roads well plowed 


D R.R. Sta. — Mt. Whittier — en route Eastern Slope 
1 Motor 16 (W. Ossipee — Chocorua Village) 
N Route 25 (Tamworth — Chinook Trail) 


G Inquire Mr. & Mrs. Milton Seeley, Wonalancet, N.H. 


(Continued from Page 19) 
masculine blare of laughter, but it 
emanated from a lady. 

Maudie Perkins was exchanging a 
little badinage with the ticket-seller. 
Presently she sailed in, her stout, 
middle-aged form bursting out of a bat- 
tered tweed suit. Maudie was a hearty, 
robust soul with a stock of smoking- 
car stories which, to tell the truth, she 
did not always understand. The Per- 
kinses were ‘“‘money people,” so 
Maudie was generally looked upon as a 
comedian and a wit. 

Her glance took in the company, and 
came to anchor beside Hugh Ramsay. 

‘Hello, old horse,’’ she greeted him 
‘Tuck in your shirt-tail!’’ 

Mrs. Hamm ventured to ask Maudie 
if she had noticed that all the cakes 
were soggy on the bottom. Maudie 
drew an analogy between Mrs. Hamm 
and the cakes which had the effect of 
putting all conversation temporarily 
to death 

Hugh Ramsay was very attentive to 
Maudie. Hugh had an uncanny faculty 
for knowing which side his bread was 
buttered on. Miss Perkins’s brother 
owned the filling station, the restaurant, 
the automobile agency, and was pretty 
generally thought to own also about 
three-fourths of the votes cast at any 
Anderton election. Hugh was plan- 
ning to run for the legislature next year. 

They talked and laughed and ate. 
Mrs. Tremblay had now reached the 
dessert stage. (There are no ‘“‘other’’ 
plates at our church suppers.) Gently 
she pushed back to the inside rim the 
few remaining beans and dammed them 
up with a bread crust. The pink cake 
looked light and nice. She inserted her 
knife under a wedge of it and deposited 
the festive confection on her plate in 
front of the dam. Across the table 
Daniel and J. Harold balanced their 
wedges in the palms of their hands and 
steered them in with consummate ski'l. 

‘Well, Maudie,’ smiled Hugh, 
‘have I got to go home alone or are 
you coming with me?”’ 

She gave his shoulder blades a re- 
sounding whack. She was going home 
with him. 

In the little ticket office, th- young 
minister and the church treasurer were 
counting the proceeds of the supper. 

‘Forty-eight, forty-nine, fifty dol- 
lars — some odd cents.”” 





Do Your Xmas Swopping Early 

















